TWO BRILLIANT, WITTY 
Just Published! COMIC’ OPERAS 
Commissioned by the Juilliard Opera Theater 
The Play of 


ROBIN AND MARION 


Dances and songs after Adam de la Halle 


by 
DARIUS MILHAUD 


English version freeiy adapted from the Old French 
by 
ROGER MAREN 


CAST 
MARION, a shepherdess BAUDONS, Robin's cousin 
SIR AUBERT, a knight PERONNELLE, another shepherdess 
ROBIN, a shepherd HUART, a neighbor 
A STALLION 


GAUTIER, Robin's cousin 
MUSICIANS—Flute, Clarinet, Saxophone, Violin and Cello 


Vocal Score $3.50 


The 


LANTERN MARRIAGE 


Operetta in one act 


by 
JACQUES OFFENBACH 


English version adapted and edited by 


EMIL KAHN 


CAST 
PETER, a farmer, Tenor ANNE and CATHERINE, two merry widows, 
DENISE, his cousin Sopranos 

ANNOUNCER, a speaking part 


Vocal Score $1.25 


Instrumental parts available on rental from the publisher 
EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
RCA Building Radio City, New York, N. ¥ 
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CARL SANDBURG'S 
NEW AMERICAN 
SONGBAG 


EASTER SONGS 


CELEBRATED 
SACRED PIANO SOLOS 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
SONG BOOK 


NINETEEN CELEBRATED 
MARCHES for PIANO 


SONGS OF THE SEA 
SONGS OF DEVOTION 


NINETEEN CELEBRATED 
BARITONE SOLOS 


_\ REVIEW OF TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 


A rare collection of musical Americana by the tale-telling, folk- 
singing, guitar-playing, Pulitzer Prize-winning CARL SANDBURG. 
. . . Overflows with an abundance of tunes, ditties, tales, oddities and 
typical Sandburgian comments. . . . Not only a valuable reference 
work, but entertaining and enjoyable. 


Popular Edition $1.25 
Clothbound Library Edition $2.50 


Now available in a new and enlarged edition containing seventeen of 
the most widely recognized and best-loved Easter songs. . . . Arranged 
and edited by Joseph Wood. . . . Ideal for church, school and 
home. $1.00 


Excellent arrangements of the world’s finest religious music . . . 
compiled by Milton Rettenberg . . . twenty-one selections, among 
them are THE HEAveNS ARE TELLING by Haydn, Chopin’s PRELUDE 
In C Minor, and Ave Marta by Schubert . . . 64 pages_.._____ $1.00 


The most complete collection of college songs ever published . . . 
the official songs from Alabama to Yale . . . contains 88 selections 
from all sections of the country . . . 160 pages = $1.50 


Now, the great marches for every occasion arranged for piano. . . 
in one complete folio . . . edited by Milton Rettenberg 75¢ 


Characteristic songs rarely published in a collection such as this. . . 
eleven unusual sea songs . . . includes Rio GRANDE, ROLLING HOME, 
Low.anps . . . all new piano arrangements by 
Joseph Wood ... for solo voice with piano accompaniment ____ $1.00 


Newest and most complete collection of sacred songs chosen from the 
great musical literature of all time . . . includes new piano arrange- 
ments of 35 of the world’s greatest religious compositions . . . for 
solo voice with piano accompaniment — = 116 pages $1.00 


From the repertoires of the most outstanding American concert artists 

. a varied collection of great songs of distinction . . . includes 
popular standards, light opera selections, concert songs, spirituals, art 
songs and operatic arias 


For the Finest in Choral Music, write for your copy of the BMI CHORALOGUE—Full-size Thematic 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC., 25 W. 45 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 
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| ALWAYS THE BEST 
| IN SCHOOL MUSIC 


FOR SPRING 


Jr. H. S. books for 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


Continuing the flexible, five fold pro- 
gram of the first six books, these books 
emphasize American music in relation 
to the world scene. 


WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS 
AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS 


A great variety of appealing song ma- 
terials, with vivid introduction to the 
music of our world neighbors. Special 
appreciation materials prepared by out- 
standing composers. 

RECORDS, albums 7 and 8, 4 Colum- 
bia Records in each. Artwork which en- 
hances appreciation of the music. Meets 
all the music needs of the junior high 
school. 


Music For Youn¢ Listeners 


Lillian E, Baldwin 


(author of A Listeners Anthology of Music) 


Three appreciation books for elementary 
grades: 

THE CRIMSON BOOK 

THE BLUE BOOK 

THE GREEN BOOK 


MUSIC TO REMEMBER 
appreciation for junior high school 


Music and the Classroom 
Teacher 


James L. Mursell 


Written especially for teachers without 
formal music training. A wise and stim- 
ulating guide to richly rewarding mu- 
sical experience with children. Valuable 
for music specialists, supervisors, and 
administrators. 


921 East 
t 22 
45 East 17 Stree SAN FRANCISCO 
arene 709 Mission Str 
det 
707 Brow 


write for full information 
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MEMORANDUM FROM M.E.N.C. TELEVISION COMMITTEE 

TV HELPS TEACH MUSIC 

MUSIC BEHIND BARS 

YOU SAY IT’S MY ORCHESTRA? 

JOURNEY TO COPENHAGEN 

NEW MUSIC FOR THE BAND 

SAINTS AND SINGERS 

THE REPERTORY RUT 

KISIML AND THE MUSICIANS OF THE SKY 

KEEPING THE STORY ALIVE 

FITTING OPERA INTO AMERICAN LIFE 

MUSIC IN THE CHURCH 

THE MECHANICAL BRAIN AND THE MUSICAL IMAGINATION 

OPERATIC OBSTACLE 


Copyright 1951, The Music Journal, Inc. 


Posed by ‘Tweets.’ Photo by Roslyn and Herman Stock. 


Music Journal is published eight times yearly by The Music Journal, Inc., 1270 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. Issues are dated January, February, March, April, September, 
October, November, and December. Subscriptions: one year, $2.00; two years, $4.00; three years, 
$5.00. Foreign subscriptions: $3.00 per year. Canadian subscriptions: $2.50 per year. Reentered as 
— Heer — September 6, 1950 at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the Act 0 

arch 3, 79. 
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Seeds of Treason 


Felix Guenther’s “Letter to an Amateur Musician” 
in your January, 1951 issue carries the seeds of treason 
within it. As a teacher of music, with the appreciation 
of music as one of my tenets of teaching, I feel that it 
is my duty to present to my students the best that has 
been composed. I would be a traitor to my profession 
if | told my students to let Berlin take precedence over 
Bach. I agree with Mr. Guenther when he says “Have 
music!” but I would add “And let that music be great 
music.” 

Nits ForRBUsH 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Challenge 


So Mr. Leon Carson would “conduct auditions for 
solo and choral positions with meticulous impartiality 
and with due regard for the balance of vocal and 
musical requirements,” would he? Just let him direct 
my small town choir for a while. He would soon find 
that to have any kind of a choir at all he would be 
forced to accept anybody strong enough to hold the 
anthems in his hands. High ideals are wonderful but 
often they must be disregarded. Auditions? Why, that 
word alone is enough to scare everybody away from 
my choir except one person—my wife. 


No NAME 
(Town too small) 


Strong Heart 


Roland Stycos has made two strong complaints about 
the uncertainties of music as a profession and also 
about the inadequacies of training institutions. If I 
were in his place and of his opinion I would lose no 
time moving into some other field. But there are 
uncertainties and limitations in all fields—professional 
and business. My grandfather used to say “We cannot 
feel the seams in the other fellow’s coat.” How would 
Mr. Stycos like it if he owned and operated a small 
factory using aluminum and the government suddenly 
said that he could have no more aluminum? Millions 
of people are now tasting uncertainty. I don’t blame 
Mr. Stycos for wanting a certain future. All of us do. 
But I don’t know where to tell him to go to get it. 
Maybe he will have to adjust his music activities to 
meet conditions but if he really believes in music and 
wants to make his living at it I believe he can do so. 


Mack WILSON 
Portland, Ore. 
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HERE is increasing evidence of positive movement 

in the piano teaching field—movement designed 
to attract more people to the keyboard and to make 
their first efforts there more rewarding than has usually 
been the case. But, come to think of it, there has never 
been a serious shortage of beginners. Ask any adult 
group how many of them “took piano lessons” when 
they were young and usually there will be a good 
show of hands. 

Literally hundreds of books and methods series have 
been published, many of them embellished with fancy 
illustrations and stories. There is an extensive literature 
having to do with the pedagogy of beginning piano 
teaching. On the far end of the line there is also a 
substantial literature dealing with the problems of 
advanced or “artist” level teaching. For some reason 
or other there has always been a great gap in between. 

The extremely high rate of mortality in the early 
years of piano study is well known to the piano teaching 
profession, though not always acknowledged. It is 
often regarded as an inherent evil about which nothing 
can be done. Comparatively little recorded study has 
been made of the reasons why so many children and 
young people leave the keyboard at just about the time 
they should be enjoying the real thrill of achievement. 

Even the least progressive teachers have learned the 
great value of sending the pupil home from the first 
lesson with a tiny tuneful performance that can be 
immediately demonstrated to family and all others 
who will listen. The novelty is thrilling and there is 
heat of enthusiasm. But before long the teacher wants 
to get down to business. Even the “business” is fun 
for a time but all too often the fire begins to die down 
as the “business” begins to advance. 

In this issue Stanley Fletcher presents on page 38 
what we believe to be a superb discussion of “The 
Mechanical Brain and the Musical Imagination.” It 
deals directly, and we believe most intelligently, with 
a problem which has whipped many teachers and 
pupils. It is not difficult to show the pupil how to 
play some tunes and have some fun at the keyboard. 
Neither is it difficult to train him to do that mechanical 
business usually called “technique.” But how in the 
world do you get the two blended so that they reinforce 
one another and lead the pupil to higher levels of 
achievement without dampening his enjoyment? 

The piano teaching field is well populated with 
disciples. On lower levels they are content to move 
doggedly from Book One to Two to Three in 
some course they once saw demonstrated. On upper 
levels they are brilliant exponents of Maestro So-and-so 
and they are equally dogmatic in their philosophy and 
procedures. We wish that more of them had Mr. 
Fletcher’s insight into a really serious problem. 
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New Music 
i for Concert Band 


Jugoslav Polka a sprightly dance in folk idiom, easy 
by George List enough for high school students—inter- 


esting enough for college groups 


full score 1.25 of parts 2.00 


Suite for Concert Band a major contribution to the band reper- 
by Gerald Kechley toire by a Guggenheim fellow—in 3 


movements—primarily for colleges 


full score 4.00 —jset of parts 5.50 


Solemn Prelude a fresh, modern work for your concert 


by Ulysses Kay season by a Prix de Rome winner—mod- 
erately difficult 


full score & set of parts 5.50 


Hail to our Flag for Band and Chorus—this patriotic 
by William Teague march will highlight any festival or con- 
cert program octavo .20 

full score & set of parts 6.00 


} 2 sets of parts required for standard symphonic set 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK CITY 19, N. Y. 


(or your local dealer) 


its particularly cheer- 
) ing to note the appointment of 
Victor Alessandro as new director of 
the San Antonio Symphony. Alles- 
sandro is as American as Lil’ Abner, 
and a musician who set out to make a 
career of conducting. We understand 
the Oklahoma City Symphony, which 
he has conducted for the past 12 
years, is bidding him a regretful 
goodbye. All this should scotch the 
notion which still prevails in some 
spots that conductors must be pol- 
ished in Europe before they can even 
lift a baton, 


The jazz versus symphonic music 
question received a thorough going 
over in Seattle recently as Manuel 
Rosenthal, conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony and referee for the battle, 
took over a concert in the Civic 
Auditorium. The audience munched 
on a buffet lunch served during the 
performance, and some 150 young: 
sters, guests of the symphony, were 
seated on the stage. The competing 
musical figures were two local radio 
disc jockeys, Mr. Jazz and Mr. Sym- 
phony, who previously conducted a 
24-hour radio marathon called “Start 
the Music.” Evidently they did, as 
the radio program brought in over 
$14,000 to help the city’s music as 
sociation out of the red. 


Conductor Thor Johnson and his 
Cincinnati Symphony ought to get 
a special bow from audiences there 
for reviving Schoenberg’s cantata 
“Guerre Lieder,’ which hasn’t had 
a performance in this country since 
1932. The symphony combined with 
the College and Conservatory of 
chestras and several local choruses 
for the work. 


In these days of falling box office 
receipts, there’s a cheery word from 
New Orleans. The spring opera sea 
son there looks like a sell-out. Maybe 
Walter Herbert, conductor and get 
eral director, could be persuaded to 
share the secret of his success with 
other impresarios. 
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Our favorite headline this month 
came from a Cincinnati paper which 
assured readers “Orpheus to Do AAF 
Number.” We hope there was a lyre 
accompaniment with Eurydice on 
the vocals. 


Kirsten Flagstad’s return to the 
Met has launched the expected out- 
break of pros and cons as to the 
Norwegian singer’s political leanings 
during the last war. Madame Flag- 
stad, however, makes it clear she is a 
singer, not a politician, Criticwise, 
blasé New Yorkers got out their rave 
notices for her recent Wagnerian 
roles, and it looks as though audi- 
ences are willing to let her stand 
on that. 


When Lotte Lehman, that won- 
derful lieder and opera singer, re- 
tires from the concert stage at the 
end of this season, she will take on a 
new job as teacher. Already the 
Music Academy of the West in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., where singer John 
Charles Thomas recently took over 
as executive director, has signed her 
up for eight two-hour sessions be- 
ginning in July. 


Tears during a recent performance 
of Verdi’s Requiem at The Hague 
in Holland were real but not occa- 
sioned by the moving music. Tear- 
gas bombs were tossed among the 
audience in protest against Dutch- 
born German conductor Paul Van 
Kempen, who had been accused of 
collaboration with the Nazis in 
World War II. After five minutes of 
copious weeping by all concerned, 
the concert again got under way. 
Verdi and Van Kempen both with- 
stood the siege. 


_ Temple University has announced 
Its 1951 European Music Tour, 
which begins on July 27 at Phila- 
delphia and finishes on August go. 
The itinerary includes Paris, Bay- 
reuth, Salzburg, Lucerne, Scandi- 
Navian capitals, and the Edinburgh 
festival. An alternate trip through 
Italy is provided in place of the 
north countries. Yields 6 hours of 
credit—graduate or undergraduate. 
Wonder what extra requirements are 
for the graduate students. 


MARGARET MAXWELL 
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Now — teach cello and bass 


cello and bass for 


GRADE SCHOOL 


Eight-year-old 
youngsters playing Kay 
| junior cello and bass 


four years earlier 


Here are revolutionary new junior 
size cellos and basses . . . authentic 
instruments which are full toned and 
retain all the characteristics of reg- 
ulation sizes. 

Now, every grade school can have 
a complete orchestra . . . a complete 
string ensemble. Even more impor- 
tant, bass and cello players entering 
high school will be trained to play 
as well as other instrumentalists. 


Like all Kay cellos and basses, these 
junior sizes are crackproof, laminated 
construction... guaranteed a full 
year by the factory, built to take many 
years of hard usage. 

See the new Kay junior cello and 
bass at your local music store, or 
write for descriptive folder and 
school prices. Kay Musical Instru- 
ment Company, 1640 Walnut Sc., 
Chicago 12, Illinois. 


Your favorite dealer can supply you! 
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BOURNE 


recommends 


For Your Festival Program! 
JOHNNY STRANGER 


A Musical Legend (As American as Uncle Sam) 
For Unison and/or Mixed Voices 


Story and Lyrics Music By 
PAUL TRIPP GEORGE KLEINSINGER 


Arranged By 
ROSE MARIE GRENTZER 


For School (grades through college), Church and 
Community groups. 


JOHNNY STRANGER may be performed as a straight 
Cantata or as a Pageant—with simple or 
elaborate staging. 


Write for your on approval copy today 
Price $1.25 


Choralmaster Series 


for 


Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) Each .20 
Arranged by Mark Walker 
Edited by Lloyd F. Sunderman 


ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT......000oo. Old Welsh 
FROGGY WOULD A-WOOING GO... Old Folk Tune 
GOD OF OUR FATHERG........................... Roberts-Warren 


‘LL TAKE YOU HOME AGAIN KATHLEEN 


LOVELY MAIDEN oc German Folk Song 
THE ROSE OF TRALEE... Spencer-Glover 


A Modern Quickstep Band 


Book To Top Them All!! 


BOURNE BAND BOOK 


Easy new arrangements of 15 all-time favorites 
Arranged by William C. Schoenfeld 


a — 


5 


HEIGH-HO 
THAT OLD GANG OF MINE 
ONE NIGHT OF LOVE 


WHEN THE RED, RED ROBIN 
COMES BOB, BOB, BOBBIN’ 
ALONG 


BYE BYE BLUES 


ONO 


WHISTLE WHILE YOU WORK 
THE THUNDERER 

WHEN YOU WISH UPON A 
STAR 

SOME DAY MY PRINCE WILL 
COME 

WITH A HEY AND A HI 
AND A HO HO HO! 


11 
12 
13 


14 


ONE SONG 
CHARLEY MY BOY 


WHO‘S AFRAID OF. THE 
BIG BAD WOLF 


BEAT O’ MY HEART 


Conductor $1.00 


Write for Sample B) Cornet Book! 


15 WASHINGTON POST 
Parts, each .40 


New For Band 


Full Sym. 


THE BAND IN STYLE—(Novelty)—A. E. Ostling........ 3.50 5.00 


ERA OF PEACE—R. Williams—(May be used as 
acc. to SATB Choral Version)........cccccccscsssssssssseenssee 3.50 5.00 


FESTIVAL OVERTURE—T. F. Darcy, 4.50 6.50 
THE HIDDEN CITIES—(Overture)—G. T. Jones ........ 4.50 6.50 
MARCHE FANTASTIQUE—(Concert March)— 


T. F. Darcy, Jr. 4.00 6.00 
ON THE MOUNTAINTOP—(Overture)— 

C. Frangkiser 3.00 4.50 
ROMANCE—T. F. Darcy, Jr. 3.00 4.50 
ROMANTIC OVERTURE—E. Leidzen 5,00 7.50 
THE WALLS OF JERICHO—(Overture)— 

P. Deniston ........ 450 6.50 


New For Orchestra 


Set "A" Set”BY Set"C” 
SNOW WHITE FANTASY. 4.00 5.00 6.00 
Arr. by C. Paul Herfurth 
(An easy yet effective arrangement from this unusual score) 


American Youth Orchestral Series 
LARGHETTO 


from Concerto Grosso, Opus 6 
No, 12 By G. F. Handel 


Orchestrated by Ernest E. Harris 


2.50 Full Set with Full Score .............. 4.75 
3.75 Full Score 1.25 
PROMENADE from Opus 100 By Franz Schubert 
Orchestrated by Ernest E. Harris 
ee 3.00 Full Set with Full Score ............ 5.75 
Full Score 1.50 


BOURNE, INC. 799 seventy avenue, New york 19, N. Y. 
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HAT are educators thinking 

and doing about television? 
The simplest and most direct an- 
swer is “Not much.” No doubt 
there are thousands of teachers who 
would like to follow the example set 
by the New Jersey teacher who reso- 
lutely walked into the office of her 
superintendent, placed her resigna- 
tion on his desk, and announced that 
she was sick and tired of trying to do 
anything worth while with a bunch 
of kids who spent all their evenings 
in front of a television set and then 
expected her to be an entertainer 
all day instead of a teacher. She 
promptly left for Nevada and ac- 
cording to recent reports is having 
a wonderful time teaching forty 
youngsters (thirty of them Indians) 
who have yet to see their first video 
show. 

Well, all of us are tempted toward 
that kind of escape from one thing 
or another, but that young lady is 
fooling herself. Some of these days, 
mind you, that coaxial cable is go- 
ing to catch up with her, and those 
little Indians are going to be watch- 
ing Hopalong Cassidy just as soon 
as their folks can string a few more 
beads and make the down payment 
on a video set at the trading post. 

Is organized education going to 
flounder and flop with TV as it did 
with radio? The story of education 
and radio is indeed a tragic one. It 
has some bright and hopeful spots, 
but they are few and far between. 
There has been much discussion in 
the industry and in educational cir- 
cles concerning the causes and 
blame. We venture this opinion: that 
educators have not fared well in 
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radio because they have usually at- 
tempted to do little more than use 
the microphone for the extension of 
their regular classroom technique. 
They have tried to make the living 
room into a classroom, and a very 
large majority of the American pub- 
lic has said, “Nothing doing!” Few 
programs of a strictly “educational” 
nature, even among those geared for 
classroom consumption, remain on 
the air. The many that have disap- 
peared simply failed to attract a suf- 
ficient audience to justify their up- 
keep. 


They Tried 


The forces of radio — networks, 
sponsors, stations, producers, direc- 
tors — made some strong attempts 
toward organized educational pro- 
grams. The networks and some sta- 
tions at one time had extensive 
“educational departments.” They 
called in consulting committees, but 
all too often those committees did 
little more than pass along their 
already established classroom lesson 
plans and say “Now this is what you 
should put on the air.” The radio 
people tried, and tried hard, to teach 
school on the air but they eventual- 
ly found out that when a program 
took on the atmosphere of the tra- 
ditional classroom there was a loud 
click . . . the sound of push buttons 
being purched by people who said, 
“Oh, no, vou don’t. I’m not going 
back to school.” 

Twenty years ago teachers were 
bemoaning the effect of radio upon 
study habits. Remember those alarm- 
ing revorts that the kids were work- 
ing their algebraic equations and 


ploughing through the dismal story 
of Silas Marner with the radio go- 
ing full blast? And now we’re faced 
with an even more damaging influ- 
ence, which distracts their eyes as 
well as their ears. And what’s to be 
done about it? 

Let’s look first at some things that 
should not be done. We get a smile 
out of the story about the young 
lady who just moved West to settle 
her problems, but our educational 
structure cannot do that. Neither 
can organized education sit down 
on the curbstone and cry. Nor can 
educators afford the attitude (ex- 
pressed by all too many of them to- 
day) that they want no part of the 
terrible stuff that is on television 
these days and that they simply do 
not look at it. 

Can any true educator travel 
through an area now reached by 
video programs and ignore the tre- 
mendous challenge indicated by 
those tell-tale aerials that sprout 
from the roofs of every imaginable 
type of home? If he tries to do that 
he is being dishonest with himself, 
and at the same time weakening 
what should be a strong concerted 
effort to realize and evaluate the 
power that television can and will 
have in the culture of our people. 

Several weeks ago a survey and 
analysis of TV programs now avail- 
able in New York City was made by 
a committee under the sponsorship 
of the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters. This report 
was reviewed by the eminent radio 
and television editor of The New 
York Times, Jack Gould. Following 
are extracts from Mr. Gould’s ar- 
ticle. 
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The developing controversy over the use 
of television for educational purposes ap- 
pears to be getting out of hand. Extreme 
and unrealistic points of view, which in the 
case of radio did so much to promote 
antagonism between broadcasters and edu- 
cators, again are being voiced with seem- 
ingly scant consideration for reaching a 
solution of the problems involved. The 
cause of educational TV can only suffer a 
setback if the tendency is not curbed. 

A case in point is last week’s report 
on the program content of the seven video 
stations in the New York area, made pub- 
lic by the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television, representing many of the most 
important educational groups in the coun- 
try. 

The report, covering the programs of a 
full week beginning on January 4, offers 
many startling statistics which suggest that 
TV in New York is virtually devoid of any 
educational or cultural values. The docu- 
ment would appear to more than substan- 
tiate the committee’s contention that 25 
per cent of the available channels for 
video should be set aside for educational 
and non-commercial purposes. 


Classification 


But upon closer analysis the study itself 
is found to give a seriously oversimplified 
picture of the programming efforts of the 
New York stations. The different types of 
programs are subjected to a system of 
classification which is ivory-towerish in the 
extreme. The wonder is that the New 
York broadcasters came out with anything 
on the credit side. 

Indeed, the committee’s criterion of 
“educational television” is so extremely nar- 
row that it is hard to understand why 
it thought the study necessary. According 
to Dr. Donald Horton of the University of 
Chicago, who worked on the compilation 
of the report, “program material to be 
educational must involve a rational plan, 
with continuity, and emphasis on_ basic 
principles.” On that score New York tele- 
vision can only plead guilty: it is not a 
classroom. 

Even so, the committee went about its 
task with obvious relish and, it is to be 
feared, a good deal of prejudice. In its 
formal statistical analysis, the group broke 
down all programs into fourteen different 
classifications but not even one of the 
categories contained the word “educational.” 
The closest the committee came — for 
the one program actually put on by an 
educational institution—was “information- 
science.” 

Granting the difficulties in defining “edu- 
cation,” it hardly seems fair for a commit- 
tee to bandy the word around loosely in 
its own behalf yet as a matter of policy 
deny its use in judging the work of others 
with whom it is taking issue. 

By its classification system, the Joint 
Committee overlooks a major role of TV 
in education. Television is not just an- 
other means of isolating education and 
setting it apart from other pursuits. Its 
tremendous potential is to provide a way 
to integrate educational values into our 
daily life so that we no longer look upon 
them as something academic. Instead of 
frowning on the incorporation of ballet in 


a vaudeville show, the committee should 
welcome it. 

Actually, the whole problem of educa- 
tional television should be lifted promptly 
from the realm of recriminatory bickering. 
The assumption that proponents of edu- 
cational broadcasting and commercial 
broadcasting must necessarily be in oppo- 
sition is little short of tragic. 

The Joint Committee is embarked on a 
thoroughly laudable campaign in pointing 
up the need for directly educational or 
non-commercial stations. The broader tele- 
vision’s base becomes, the better it will 
be for all of us. And, for all its short- 
comings, the Joint Committee’s report has 
performed the highly useful service of mak- 
ing the broadcasters more aware of their 
responsibilities to see that their perform- 
ances match their grandiose promises. 

But at the same time there is much of 
educational value in what is being offered 
today and the educators should volun- 
tarily and gladly recognize this fact. To 
leave the over-all impression that there 
is nothing to be said for television from a 
cultural and educational standpoint will 
only do more harm than good. The edu- 
cator does not have a closed shop in edu- 
cation. 

Both the Joint Committee and the net- 
work heads might take a lesson from the 
examples to be found in Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Syracuse, Detroit, among other 
places. There they will find commercial 
broadcasters working in harmony with edu- 
cational institutions to make educational 
TV a reality here and now. These broad- 
casters and educators have found what 
very well may be the whole key to the 
future of educational television: how much 
they still have to learn from each other. 


Present Attitude 


The reader will note that Mr. 
Gould recognizes and emphasizes the 
difference between programs de- 
signed to be broadcast by stations 
established and operated as educa- 
tional projects and those whose pro- 
grams are for the general public. We 
know of no one who opposes the 
operation of stations by educational 
institutions with programs of a clear- 
cut educational nature. Many in the 
industry believe, however, that edu- 
cational forces have much to learn 
about the production of good video 
programs of any kind. Again the 
history of educators and radio is re- 
called. It is not an illustrious one. 

Video under educational sponsor- 
ship must await the allotment of 
channels and the construction of 
stations. What organized education 
needs to be concerned about now is 
the holding of a reasonable number 
of the available channels for its 
future use. At the same time it needs 
to make every possible effort to be 


ready to produce successful _pro- 
grams when the time does come. 
Now about the present programs 


that are being offered to the general 
public. What should be the attitude 
of the educator toward them? He 
certainly should not turn his back 
on them just because he has no per- 
sonal interest. That would be the 
equivalent of a social studies teacher 
ignoring current world events just 
because he doesn’t like what is hap- 
pening. Educators should know more 
about what is going on in video than 
do their students. If they don’t, how 
in the world are they going to do 
anything in the nature of guidance? 
If there is some element in a video 
program which is making a strong 
impression upon the kids the teacher 
should sit down and study it earnest- 
ly and thoughtfully, whether or not 
he personally like it. There must 
be some value there because of the 
attention and enthusiasm which is 
aroused. The teacher needs that 
kind of attention and enthusiasm in 
the classroom. This does not mean 
that the teacher must become a ham- 
my performer or that the classroom 
should be turned into a variety stage. 
Far from it. 

Education can learn much from 
the theater. Proper timing and 
change of pace can do as much for 
the learning process as it can for 
the variety comedian. Actually, ef- 
fective teachers have an_ intuitive 
sense of good theater. Let the reader 
recall all of his teachers of yester- 
year. Who were the ones who en- 
gendered the most enthusiasm and 


response? The one college teacher — 


we remember with greatest respect 
and affection would be right at 
home in a good video show. His 
English classroom was a stage in 
itself, and as its director he knew all 
of the subtleties of the art of the 
theater. Education can learn much 
from video . . . yes, even from the 
comedians. 

Above all, education had _ better 
get into partnership with video, be- 
cause if it is to be a matter of com- 
petition the going will be rough. 

As for the young lady who “went 
West,” we advise her to study her 
maps and find out where she is 
going next. Some of these days the 
first TV aerial will show up on a 
hoban in her neighborhood and then 
she’d better watch out for those little 
Indians, They’ll massacre her! 444 
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TO THE EDITORS OF MUSIC JOURNAL: 


The Television Committee of the Music Educators National Conference 
believes that Jack Gould, John Crosby, and other critics are performing a 
valuable public service in presenting their views on both the merits and the 
shortcomings of commercial television. We believe, too, that the watchdog 
activities of the Joint Committee on Educational Television are most neces- 
sary during this formative period of television broadcasting. If television 
is to fulfill its great promises it will do well to avoid the kind of mistakes 


made in the early history of radio. 


We agree with Mr. Gould's statement that "television's tremendous po- 
tential is to provide a way to integrate educational values into our daily 
life so that we no longer look upon them as something academic." The question 
now before educators is how they can best play a vital role in setting pat- 


terns for television's future as a cultural force. 


The 1950 report of our committee recommended the utilization of com- 
mercial programs as a supplement to classroom music studies and listed certain 
programs as having musical merit. Miss Sadik's article* is a direct outgrowth 
of this committee's recommendation. It relates classroom music to daily life, 


in which television viewing is rapidly playing a greater part. 


Richard C. Berg, Chairman 
* See page 11. M. E. N. C. Television Committee 
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Announcing 


RCA RECORDS 


for 
Singing School 


A new project of major 


significance to music edu- 
cation is the recording of 
music from A Singing 
School. Six albums of 
RCA Victor records cor- 
responding to the first six 
graded books in the series 
are now in production. In 
addition, two albums will con- 
tain material from the combina- 
tion books, Happy Singing (I-IV) 
and Music in the Air (I-VIII). 
The recordings have been made by 


quality, enunciation, accent, phras- 
ing, and interpretation such as 
will be helpful in the teaching 
of music in the schools. Each 
album likewise gives atten- 
tion to the various musical 
problems presented in its 
companion song book. 
Made of vinyl plastic, a 
material which will with- 
stand hard usage, the rec- 
ords will be available in both 
the “78” r.p.m. speed and the 
widely popular RCA Victor “45” 


leading singers of the Robert Shaw Chorale. r.p.m. speed. There will be five double-faced 
Thus, they assure musical performances of records in each album. Order from local 
the highest quality, offering examples of tone record dealers or from C. C. Birchard & Co. 


For Release 
EARLY IN MARCH 
E-94 Our First Music WE-94 
E-95 Our Songs WE-95 
Six others forthcoming 


The first two albums will be released early in March. The remaining albums will follow later 
in the spring. Hear these new recordings at the Birchard and the RCA exhibits at the Divi- 
sional Meetings of the Music Educators National Conference this spring. 


UC, &CO. 


Years] Publishers of Music and Jext Books 


285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ANY of my junior high school 

students have television sets in 
their homes. They frequently invite 
their less fortunate neighbors (in- 
cluding me) to join them before the 
TV screen. At first I thought that 
they watched only frivolous pro- 
grams, but I soon learned that pro- 
grams of high musical merit have 
great appeal to them. 

Television can and must help in 
music education. I believe that every 
music room will eventually be 
equipped with this new audio-visual 
aid. You may recall the days when 
Walter Damrosch pioneered in radio 
programs for school children. He 
did much to improve my own en- 
joyment of music. I used to wait 
eagerly for Friday to come so that 
we all might go into the assembly 
hall and listen to our radio which, 
incidentally, had been purchased 
with money we had earned by selling 
newspapers, holding food sales, and 
the like. What could be better than 
to have a director such as Damrosch 
conduct skilled musicians on tele- 
vision at an hour when it might be 
viewed at school? 

To prove that TV can be a real 
help in music teaching, here are a 
few excerpts from papers written in 
my classes by young “critics.” The 
assignment given was, “Write about 
what you have seen on television 
and tell me what you like about it.” 
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by FANN SADIK 


Some of the answers are most reveal- 
ing. 

“T have seen the Firestone Hour 
and I like it very much. It is very 
interesting and has beautiful music. 
The music is clear and you can tell 
that it had a lot of work put into it. 
They kept time beautifully and it is 
conducted very well.”—Barbara. 

“There are several programs that 
I like very much but, most of all I 
like the Fred Waring program. The 
music itself is wonderful and the 
ideas behind it are, too. I love to 
listen to the Pennsylvanians sing. 
They blend together so well. Even 
their advertisements are beautifully 
done through music.”—Judith. 


**All Kinds” 


Lest you think that all agree, here 
is a remark from one young man 
who speaks his mind: “Most classi- 
cal music stinks, but some TV pro- 
grams play it in a new bright style 
so that you like it better. On the 
shows that I like most they play all 
kinds. It is more interesting that 
way, especially with guest soloists.” 
—Stephen. 

From Peter, a real critique: “In 
television they make it more in- 
teresting because they do_ things 
while the music is going. They show 
how instruments are played. The 
conductor can be watched. You can 


helps teach music 


see how everything goes together. 
They drag out some old-fashioned 
stuff but they put action along with 
the music so that I like it better, and 
they sugar it with good-looking 
girls.” 

“T like the Firestone Hour because 
I get acquainted with great singers 
from the Metropolitan, . . . but I 
like Milton Berle, too,” said one 
teen-ager. And another said to me, 
with great seriousness: “Television 
is a great thing. It keeps me home. 
It’s cheaper to stay home and I can 
concentrate better on the music. 
There’s no one sitting in front of 
me and no ladies’ hats. At home I 
can look right at the orchestra.” 

From Bette: “My uncle plays violin 
in the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. They show close-ups and 
I can actually see him play. I feel 
almost as if he was right in the 
room.” 

From one of my violinists in the 
school orchestra: “You can pick out 
the instruments better than in radio, 
and see them as well as hear them.” 

President Truman, attention! 
“Last Sunday night I saw Margaret 
Truman on television. She sang two 
songs. In one of them I thought 
there were too many la, la, la’s. In 
the other one I didn’t like it when 
she fluttered her eyelids. But, I 
think she can sing very well.” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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and his Olds... each a top performer 
together a rare musical treat. The world’ 
great trumpet virtuoso naturally chooses — 


an Olds, relies upon it for smoothest | 
tone, power and versatility. Olds and Olds 


Ambassador instruments are chosen throughout 


the world for continuous “top performance.” 


F. E. Olds & Son, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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by MIRIAM ALLEN deFORD 


NE of the last things you might 

expect to see is a convict learn- 
ing to toot a trumpet or play a 
violin, but visitors to one of our 
largest penitentiaries, the California 
State Prison at San Quentin do see 
it! Music behind bars has long been 
used there as an aid to morale and 
rehabilitation. 

The prisoners make and listen to 
their own music. They are nearly all 
amateur musicians, because profes- 
sional ones are not usually found 
among the inmates; from symphony 
players to beboppers, musicians are 
in the main a law-abiding crew. Of 
course a nationally famous drum- 
mer may get caught dealing in mari- 
juana; or an internationally famous 
composer may find himself in a jam 
from which, according to Professor 
Kinsey, he would be more easily 
extricated in a hospital than in a 
penitentiary; and once San Quentin 
had as its orchestra conductor a 
band leader who shot the money 
lender who had hounded him to 
desperation. But for the most part 
the ex-burglars and ex-forgers who 
strum and blow in the San Quentin 
ensembles have never performed on 
a professional basis. 

Those who make music in San 
Quentin are willing to give most of 
their precious evening leisure to 
practice and rehearsals—five nights 
a week, from six to nine, for the San 
Quentin Orchestra; three nights for 
the Glee Club; two nights for the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant 
choirs. Men have been known to 
§ive up coveted appointments to the 
road and forestry camps rather than 
leave the orchestra or the glee club. 
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And when the orchestra was on the 
air over the Mutual network, from 
1942 to 1945, there were men eligible 
for parole who refused to leave until 
they had seen the series of broad- 
casts through. 

In the San Quentin Orchestra 
there are approximately twenty men, 
plus the inmate leader, who play 
dance music, popular songs, and 
light classics in a style which could 
compete with any professional group 
good enough for a big-city night club 
or hotel. 


Excellent Singing 


If the orchestra is good, the San 
Quentin Glee Club is even better. 
The twenty-five bassos, baritones, 
and tenors, ranging from a cherubic- 
looking blond youth to a gray-haired 
man with years of cruel experience 
lining his face, give forth with a 
precision, a delicacy, and a sweetness 
rarely heard in similar groups in the 
free world. An inmate, himself an 
amateur, rehearses the quartets, the 
duos, and the soloists who delight 
the guests at San Quentin’s oc- 
casional concerts and_ entertain- 
ments. The effect is not that of a 
ragged school concert or an im- 
promptu get-together around the 
piano; it is smooth, timed to a split 
second. One of the quartets could 
challenge any of the well-known 
foursomes if its members were on the 
other side of the iron bars. 

Most of these men will not become 
professional musicians when they 
leave San Quentin, but through 
their musical training and experi- 
ence in prison a new interest has 


come into their lives, an interest 
that the majority will have always 
and that will help restore them to 
society as useful citizens. If they 
learn only the value of working to- 
gether, it is an important remedial 
step for many of them. But they 
learn far more: that one can find 
pleasure, excitement, escape from 
grief and boredom, in making and 
listening to music. For some of these 
men the only previous pleasure, ex- 
citement, or “escape” has been in 
anti-social activities. 

“I believe music is a definite 
morale-builder for men confined,” 
says Warden Clinton T. Duffy, 
who has done so much to make 
overcrowded San Quentin one 
of the model penitentiaries of the 
world. He added that most of the 
men realize, accept, and welcome 
this fact. If further proof were 
needed, it would be found in the 
radio hookup inside the prison. 
Every cell and cell block have radio 
connections; men with good conduct 
ratings have earphones and listen in 
every evening after lock-up, as well 
as on Sunday afternoons. The pro- 
grams tuned in are chosen by an in- 
mate committee of five men. The 
broadcasts selected are those the men 
themselves have requested. (The 
warden reviews their selections.) 
Naturally, programs dealing with 
crime are not permitted, and crime 
stories inadvertently tuned in are cut 
off by the operator. 

In an institution where most of 
the inmates have had only a rudi- 
mentary education, come from poor 
and uncultured homes, and have 

(Continued on page 44) 
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WILLIAM SCHUMAN, President 
MARK SCHUBART, Dean 


Auilliard Sted 


PIANO 

Katherine Bacon 
Jane Carlson 
Lonny Epstein 
Michael Field 
Carl Friedberg 
Bernice Frost 
Alton Jones 
Josef Raieft 
Alfred Mirovitch 
Frank Sheridan 
Luisa Stojowski 
Beveridge Webster 


VOICE 

Catherine Aspinall 
Winifred Cecil 
Lucia Dunham 
Maria Kurenko 
Edith Piper 

Belle Julie Soudant 
Dolf Swing 
Bernard Taylor 


COACHING 

Emanuel Balaban 
(Concert and Oratorio) 

Coenraad V. Bos (Lieder) 

Maria Kurenko (Opera) 

Viola Peters (Opera) 


VIOLIN and VIOLA 
Christine P. Dethier 
Joseph Fuchs 
Conrad Held 
Raphael Hillyer 
Robert Koff 

Robert Mann 
Ronald Murat 


‘CELLO 


Leonard Rose 
Arthur Winograd 


ROBERT HUFSTADER, Director 


KATHERINE McC. ELLIS, Assistant to the Director 
July 2 to August 10, 1951 


Faculty 


JUILLIARD STRING QUARTET 

Robert Mann, Robert Koff, violins 
Raphael Hillyer, viola 

Arthur Winograd, ’cello 


ORGAN 
Lilian Carpenter 
Vernon de Tar 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 

William Polisi (Bassoon) 

Augustin Duques (Clarinet) 

Vincent Abato (Clarinet) 

Anselme Fortier (Double Bass) 
Frederick Zimmermann (Double Bass) 
Arthur Lora (Flute) 

Robert Schulze (French Horn) 
Marcel Grandjany (Harp) 

Harold Gomberg (Oboe) 

Saul Goodman (Timpani and Percussion) 
Vincent Abato (Saxophone) 

Davis Shuman (Trombone) 

Roger Smith (Trombone) 

Edward Treutel (Trumpet) 

William Vacchiano (Trumpet) 

James Smith (Trumpet) 

William Bell (Tuba) 


RADIO 
Harry L. Robin 


JAZZ PIANO 
Teddy Wilson 


SECONDARY PIANO 
Rooney Coffer 
Lambert Dahlsten 
Frances Goldstein 
Edgar Roberts 
Helen Windsor 


ENSEMBLE and CHAMBER MUSIC 
Michael Field 

Harold Gomberg 

Raphael Hillyer 

Robert Koff 

Leonard Rose 

Edward Treutel 

Helen Windsor 

Arthur Winograd 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CONDUCTING CLASSES 
Emanuel Balaban 
Robert Hufstader 
Max Rudolf 


JUILLIARD SUMMER CHORUS 
Robert Hufstader, Conductor 
LITERATURE and MATERIALS of 
MUSIC and COMPOSITION 
Emanuel Balaban 

Frances Goldstein 
Frederic Hart 

Norman Lloyd 

Peter Mennin 

Bronson Ragan 

Henry Stewart 

Robert Tangeman 

Robert Ward 


MUSIC HISTORY 
Marion Bauer 
Robert Tangeman 


DICTION 

Anne Berger 
Lucia Dunham 
Nicholas Granitto 
René Vaillant 


ACADEMIC CLASSES 
Harry L. Robin 

Blanche Shattuck 
Bernard Stambler 


LECTURES and SPECIAL CLASSES 
Marion Bauer 

Coenraad V. Bos 

Carl Friedberg 

Bernice Frost 

Maria Kurenko 

Norman Lloyd 

Kathryn Owens 

Robert Tangeman 
Beveridge Webster 
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To the Editor 


Sir: I’ve been reading your orchestra 
forum page, and it occurs to me that 
maybe here’s a chance for me to 
get something off my chest. I don’t 
dare send it to our local paper for 
fear it might do some actual harm 
to our orchestra, so please don’t use 
my name. 

I buy orchestra tickets. I con- 
tribute to the orchestra’s mainte- 
nance fund and my firm does too. I 
go to the concerts and like them. I 
think the orchestra is a fine thing 
for the community, but I’m getting 
sick and tired of being piously 
preached at by the orchestra’s pub- 
licity and public relations depart- 
ment. 

For several years, I’ve been re- 
ceiving orchestra brochures and an- 
nouncements headed “It’s YOUR 
orchestra!”, “It’s YOUR music!”, 
“It’s entirely up to YOU!”, “The 
orchestra is in YOUR hands!” “Will 
the orchestra have a future? Only 
YOU can make the answer YES!”, 
etc. Then, I’m suavely advised that 
an orchestra—any orchestra—costs a 
lot of money; that none of them 
make their own way financially, that 
“my” orchestra will cost more money 
than ever this year. The final sen- 
tence always has a repeat of the 
“your orchestra” theme, rather as 
though the sender had shrugged his 
(or her) shoulders and remarked, 
“Now, the suckers—the worries are 
all theirs.” 

Well, it ain’t my orchestra—and I 
use ain’t advisedly because it’s an 
ugly, earthy word and nobody ever 
misunderstands its meaning. I’ve 
never been asked to serve on any of 
the orchestra’s policy boards. No one 
has ever sought my opinion on how 
its affairs are or should be handled. 
Not once in a good many years has 
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anyone officially connected with the 
orchestra asked me if I liked the 
kind of programs the orchestra plays. 
Not one officer of the orchestra or- 
ganization — either verbally — or 
through correspondence—has ever 
asked me if I liked the conductor or 
approved of the orchestra’s soloist 
policy. (I think the conductor is fine, 
and I think the soloist policy 
stinks!) I’m told that the musicians 
are all my fellow citizens and that’s 
one reason why it’s “my” orchestra, 
but no one has ever made any effort 
to have me get acquainted with those 
musicians personally. I see them only 
on the stage at concerts, and must 
confess that aside from a couple of 
them whom I’ve always known, I feel 
very little if any personal obligation 
to them. The entire orchestra _per- 
sonnel could change in a single sea- 
son, and if the orchestra continued 
to sound pretty much the same it 
wouldn’t bother me one way or the 
other. 

Nevertheless, I’m reminded each 
year that I’m expected to put my 
name on a check for the orchestra 
and as the reason for doing so am 
always given the bromidic explana- 
tion that it’s “my” orchestra. 


Cards on the Table 


Well, if it were my orchestra, here 
are some of the things I’d do about 
it. In the first place, I’d see to it 
that the cards were placed on the 
table face up and they’d read some- 
thing like this in a statement from 
the orchestra’s board of directors: 

Actually, there is only a mere handful 
of people in our town who feel that a 
symphony orchestra is really a vital thing 
in their lives. Those of us who do feel that 
way are perfectly willing to put in all the 
time, effort, and money at our disposal, 


but even that won’t pay the orchestra’s 
bills. 


by An ORCHESTRA PATRON 


We think an orchestra should be man- 
aged and operated in certain ways. Finan- 
cially, those ways haven't proved too suc- 
cessful, but they have resulted in building 
a good orchestra. We also think the or- 
chestra should follow certain artistic 
policies. Apparently these artistic policies 
are not subscribed to by the majority of 
the people in our town, because only a 
very small percentage of the total popula- 
tion ever attends a concert. Nevertheless, 
we still think a symphony orchestra is an 
institution of great value and we keep 
trying to find ways not only to keep it go- 
ing but to make it bigger and better. 

Quite frankly, we think we know more 
about a symphony orchestra than you do. 
But it’s obvious that you know more about 
the successful handling of a business than 
we do. We can keep the orchestra in opera- 
tion only if you help foot the bills. That 
being the case, and inasmuch as you have 
been doing just this for several years, it 
has occurred to us that you and others like 
you might like to have a “say-so” in the 
way the orchestra is run. 

We are sending you some facts and fig- 
ures about our operations, but we'd like 
to tell you some of the things we know 
the orchestra has done and can do—things 
which are too involved to write about. Con- 
sequently, we are asking several audience 
members and contributors to serve one 
month each on an orchestra advisory com- 
mittee. The personnel of the committee will 
change each month throughout the year. 
Will you serve during the coming month? 
The first meeting will be held at such and 
such a place and time. 


Now, I'd take the orchestra peo- 
ple up on a proposition like that, 
and would try hard to get them to 
do the following things: 

1. Through good public opinion 
polls among both the people who 
attend and those who do not attend 
concerts, I’d get some actual infor- 
mation on what kind of music folks 
are willing to pay money to hear, 
and then I’d give them some of that 
kind of music. 

2. I would find out whether the 
concerts are played at a time when 
people in our town want to attend. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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For the Discriminating Vocalist 


An exceptional collection of art and folk songs in four volumes 


PATHWAYS OF SONG 


Compiled, Arranged, Translated and Edited 
by FRANK LA FORGE and WILL EARHART 


Each volume is published separately for high and low voice and contains invalu- 
able interpretive notes. The books feature entirely new translations — singable, 
poetic and faithful to the originals, which also are included in many instances. 


TITLE VOLUME I COMPOSER 
THE SANDMAN (G) German 
IN THE COUNTRY (G6). Haydn 
CRADLE SONG (G)....Attributed to Mozart 
LONGING FOR SPRING ................ Mozart 
THE PALTANG DEW Czech 
IT MUST BE WONDERFUL 

PANIS ANGELICUS Franck 
THE LOTUS FLOWER (G)......Schumann 
THE FIRST PRIMROSE (G))............ Grieg 
PEAS. OF BOVE (CG) Franz 
VERDANT MEADOWS (1) ............. Handel 
TO THY FAIR CHARM (F))............ Colasse 
TO THE SUNSHINE (G))............ Schumann 
GRACE THY FAIR BROW (1)........ Handel 
IN EVENING’S GLOW (G)........... Schubert 


A WOODLAND JOURNEY (G)........ Franz 


TITLE VOLUME III COMPOSER 
HAVE YOU SEEN BUT A WHYTE 

WHEN LOVE IS KIND.............. Anonymous 
COME, SWEET DEATH (G)............ Bach 
THERE’S WEEPING IN MY 

Debussy 
DANCE, MAIDEN, DANCE (1) ....Durante 
Bohemian 
KITTY OF COLERAINE, Irish 
I DON’T WISH TO MARRY (S))......Spanish 
HARK! HOW STILL (G) Franz 
THE ROSE COMPLAINS (G).......... Franz 
WILT THOU THY HEART 

SURRENDER (G) Giovannini 
BELOVED STRAND (1) ............. von Gluck 
WITH A WATER LILY (G)............ Grieg 
THE FIRST MEETING (G) ............. Grieg 


OH SLEEP! WHY DOST THOU 


LEAVE ME? Handel 
AIR (1) Handel 
LOVE NS: ACBAUBEE, Leveridge 
TO BE NEAR THEE Rosa 
THE SUN O’ER THE 

CRADLE SONG Schubert 
THOU KNOWEST WELL (1)........ Torelli 


ForEIGN TExts: 


TITLE VOLUME II COMPOSER 
CAUMAAT Schubert 
TO FRIENDSHIP 6G) Haydn 
SERENADE, Haydn 
BELOW IN THE VALLEY (G))...... 
Irish 


WATCHMAN’S SONG Hefferman. 
MY DEAR ONE’S MOUTH IS 

LIKE THE ROSE Brahms 
THE MILL-WHEEL (G) ................. German 
OH, "TIS. THE, MELODY Bayly 
DEDICATION, Franz 
BY THE LIGHT OF THE 

GRADE. SONG (G6) Brahms 
Beethoven 
THOU BE NEAR Bach 
TO THE BELOVED (G) Beethoven 
THE SONG OF THE 

LEAVE ME IN SORROW (1) ........ Handel 


NE’ER SHADE SO DEAR (1)........ Handel 
MARCH OF THE KINGS (F)......Provencal 


TITLE VOLUME IV COMPOSER 
BLESSED REDEEMER (G) .............. Bach 
GOLDEN SUN STREAMING (G)......Bach 
AS FROM THE SUN A RAY (1)....Caldara 


SOUL OF MY HEART (1).............. Caldara 
SLEEP, LITTLE ANGEL .............. Bohemian 
NOW SUFFER ME, FAIR . 
German 
TO PART, AH GRIEF 
UNENDING (GG) German 
NO STORMY WIND................ Russian 


THE JAILER’S SLUMBER SONG....Russian 
GOOD MORNING (G) 
RETURN TO THE MOUNTAIN 

HERE AMID THE WOODS. 


VOUCHSAFE, O LORD)! ................. Hande 
A VERY ORDINARY STORY (G)....Haydn 
EQUALS (G) Haydn 
HEAVEN-RAYS (GC): Schubert 
NIGHT AND DREAMS (G)) .......... Schubert 
NOW LOVE HAS FALSELY 

ME CG) Schubert 


THE ROSE AND THE LILY (G). 
THOU ART A TENDER 


BLOSSOM (G) Schumann 
THE SONG OF THE 

NIGHTINGALE (G) Schumann 
NIGHT (G) Strauss 
TOMORROW (G) Strauss 


(G) German (F) French (S)Spanish (L) Latin (1) Italian (C) Czech 


PRICE $1.00 EACH VOLUME, NET 


M. WITMARK & SONS. 619 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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by KATE MOE 


HEN I went to Europe to 

study music I chose Copen- 
hagen, because my forefathers hailed 
from Denmark and so it had a spe- 
cial appeal for me, Yet I think 
Copenhagen would have appeal for 
everyone, because it is so different 
from the other big cities—Paris is 
beautiful, London is magnificient, 
New York is exciting, but Copen- 
hagen is warm and friendly. 

As I emerged from the Central 
Railroad Station in the heart of the 
city, | expected to see office build- 
ings or perhaps warehouses. Instead, 
there was ‘Tivoli—an amusement 
park, but nothing like the amuse- 
ment parks we have in America. It 
looks like the garden of an en- 
chanted palace, especially at night 
when gay lanterns are lit along the 
tree-lined walks. 

Besides the roller coasters, Ferris 
wheels, and other expected appurten- 
ances of an amusement park, Tivoli 
holds many additional attractions. 
The Danes have the habit of meeting 
in one or another of the charming 
outdoor restaurants, there to drink 
afternoon coffee and chat. Finest of 
these restaurants is Nim’s, where 
every customer is served as if he were 
a member of the royal family, and 
the Dansk Smorrebrod served there 
is indeed fit for a king. 

At several open-air theaters in 
Tivoli, continuous performances are 
held for the public without extra 
charge. Each theater is specialized— 
one shows only classical ballet, an- 
other vaudeville, still another acro- 
batics. As a music student, I found 
the Glass Hall to be Tivoli’s greatest 
attraction. In this building, which 
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looks like nothing so much as a large 
octagonal greenhouse, one-hour con- 
certs are given afternoon and eve- 
ning by Tivoli’s own symphony or- 
chestra, a first-rate group. Many 
top-ranking artists appear with it as 
soloists. Often chamber music con- 
certs are given in the Hall, which is 
ideal for this kind of music, since 
it is small, seating only about six 
hundred people. 


Royal Conservatory 


About a block from Tivoli lies the 
unimposing old building that houses 
the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
where I was enrolled after I passed 
the examination required of all 
aspiring students. Then I embarked 
upon the regular course in music, 
which includes all the branches of 
theory, harmony, solfeggio, counter- 
point, and composition. The history 
and literature of music are taught 
as well as work in the student’s 
chosen field, for all-round musician- 
ship is considered as important as 
performance. 

A student is graduated when he 
is considered ready, not after any 
set number of years. Vocal students, 
of which I was one, are expected to 
be proficient in Italian, French, Ger- 
man, and English, as well as in 
Danish. Most meet this requirement 
easily, since an educated Dane will 
as a rule have fluent command of 
several languages, but for the stu- 
dent coming from America, where 
linguistic proficiency is left to 
scholars, it does present a problem. 

TI took the usual three private les- 
sons per week at the Conservatory, 


| 


and as a special student I was al- 
lowed to take additional courses of 
my own selection. (Graduate stu- 
dents also are permitted to do this.) 
The faculty of the school boasts of 
many distinguished =musicians— 
among them Dora Sigurdsson, pro- 
fessor of voice, and her husband, 
Haraldur Sigurdsson, professor of 
piano. Dr. Knud Jeppesen, whose 
book on counterpoint is used as a 


text in many American music 
schools, also teaches at the Conserva- 
tory. 


Little music, if any, is taught in 
the public schools of Denmark. Stu- 
dents who wish musical training 
either study privately or go to the 
Conservatory. Of course not all Con- 
servatory graduates become com- 
posers or performers, but, just as in 
the United States, many of them 
become private teachers. Unlike in 
the United States, however, they may 
not teach without a state certificate 
and this they get only after a stiff 
examination, which is open to the 
public. 

Once I watched a voice major 
being examined—a rather grueling 
experience for her. The entire voice 
faculty of the school sat around a 
table on one end of the stage in the 
recital hall and confronted the ap- 
plicant, who stood at the other end. 
She had submitted a list of the songs 
in her repertoire in advance and 
now they asked her to sing a num- 
ber of them—in various languages. 
Then she was questioned orally on 
vocal technique, song literature, and 
the theory and history of music. This 
was not all. Students were next pro- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Equalized resistance 


of Martin cornets helps you “keep your 


fr 


| rom $165 
complete with case 


lip” far longer. So before you 
blame your embouchure for lack 
of staying power... try a 
Martin! It’s the cornet that’s designed to let you play 
longer without tiring. See how it helps you in the high 
register, too. Write the Martin Band Instrument 
Company, Elkhart, Indiana, for free folders on 
Committee and Imperial models. Try a Martin cornet 


at your dealer’s. No obligation. 
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NOTHER printing of the entry 

forms tor The National Music 
Attitudes Competition has just been 
completed. Each mail brings a stack 
of requests for copies of the form in 
quantities of from one to several 
hundred. The completed forms, to- 
gether with the contestants’ state- 
ments relating to their attitudes to- 
ward music, are arriving in larger 
quantity each day. By the time our 
readers receive this copy of Music 
Journal the competition will have 
closed and the judging will be un- 
der way. The names of the winners 
will appear in the April issue. 

Of special interest to us have been 
the comments which have accom- 
panied the requests for quantities of 
the entry form — comments from 
teachers and choir directors who are 
eager to use this Competition as a 
means of stimulating their pupils 
toward lively thinking and honest 
appraisal of their attitudes in listen- 
ing to music, performing music, and 
studying music. There have been 
frequent recurrences of statements 
such as: “I am going to use your 
Competition as a main project in all 
of my classes. The boys and girls 
will be interested in knowing who 
wins, but I will be even more in- 
terested in your study tabulations 
and summaries when they are avail- 
able”; “I strongly endorse your hon- 
est and forthright approach to the 
kind of a study which has long been 
needed in the music education field. 
It should be highly revealing”; and 
“Please send me 110 forms for my 
three church choirs, which include 
young people from eleven to nine- 
teen. I believe that they will have 
something to say different from that 
said by members of school music or- 
ganizations.” 

From the very beginning of this 
project we recognized one principal 
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problem — that of securing a pro- 
portionate number of entries from 
young people who do not take part 
in regularly organized music activ- 
ities. The importance of this prob- 
lem is evident when it is recognized 
that a large percentage, certainly 
a substantial majority, of young peo- 
ple under the age of twenty are not 
included in music classes, choirs, 
bands, orchestras, etc. We have made 
several special appeals for distribu- 
tion of the entry forms to boys and 
girls who do not take part in music 
activities and have urged encourage- 
ment of their participation in the 
Competition. 


Self-Evaluation 


What we have already learned 
from this Competition has convinced 
us that the advancement of music 
would be greatly stimulated if this 
kind of opinion study could be made 
periodically. Even if the entries were 
never examined they would have 
served an excellent purpose — that 
of causing young people to evaluate 
their feeling toward music and to 
put their thoughts down on paper 
in a highly personal manner. But 
what they have to say should be of 
importance to everyone who is at 
all interested in giving to young 
people the greatest possible enjoy- 
ment and participation in music. 
Just imagine the value of such a proj- 
ect to organized music education if 
it could be established on a perma- 
nent basis. It would reveal with 
amazing clarity the course to be 
charted. It would be an educational 
“radar” that could work wonders in 
the formulation of educational phi- 
losophy and _ practice. 

On second thought, isn’t such a 
study always possible and practical 
on a local basis, with no need for a 


iH 

structure that requires extensive re- 
sources? We wonder how often boys 
and girls are given the opportunity 
to help guide their own musical 
progress. We’re not so much con- 
cerned about those who are music 
enthusiasts. They know what they’re 
going to do in bands, orchestras, and 
choruses and they’re ready and eager 
to do it. But what about that 80 per 
cent (the figure usually accepted) 
who are non-participants. Has any- 
one ever sat down with them and 
said “You have your right to music, 
too, no matter what kind or on what 
level. How do you feel about music? 
What do you want music to mean 
to you? Our job is to help you 
achieve your own goal in music. Now 
tell us what you think and feel.” 
This can be done at any place and 
any time with no more equipment 
than paper and pencils . . . plus a 
teacher who really wants to know 
the answers. 

A rapid scanning of early entries 
has been very revealing. It is not 
possible at this time to indicate any 
trend or direction, but it isn’t neces- 
sary to read many entries in order to 
sense the intellectual integrity of 
these young people in saying what is 
in their minds and hearts concerning 
music. 

The judging of the “essays” that 
are entered will be a simple task 
when compared with the job of 
analysis. In fact, this analysis has 
already been begun and every entry 
is subject to more than one hundred 
carefully devised evaluations. The 
tabulations and graphs which result 
are merely mechanical representa- 
tions at this moment, but we feel 
certain that when the work is done 
they will be most revealing in 
warm, human terms as concerns the 


attitudes of young people toward 
music. 444 
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30 &.Adows St- 


20 


ED0UCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, 


THE NATION’S MOST COMPLETE LIBRARY OF CHORAL MUSIC 


An “On Approval” selection from E.M.B. is drawn 
from America’s most complete stock of choral music. That’s 
why E. M. B. selections are more complete, more interest- 
ing, more carefully screened to your needs. Now, a post 
card puts this library at your fingertips — just write, and 
without cost or obligation you can see and review the choicest 
choral selections from this huge stock. Just state your re 
quirements. Why limit your choice? It costs no more to 
choose from the best. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS. Vocal music 
for choruses, operettas and cantatas, text books and litera 
ture, band and orchestra music, instrumental solo and en 
semble music, instrumental methods, and a complete stock 
of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase 
of music education. 
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ORE poor band music than 

good band music is published. 

The reason is simple. Band directors 
buy more poor music. , 

There are differences of opinion 
concerning the musical worth of 
specific compositions, There always 
will be, and though this is true 
mainly of contemporary music, it oc- 
casionally applies to some works of 
the masters. In my interpretation of 
the word “good” when applied to 
music I do not exclude popular mu- 
sic. Some popular tunes of the past 
are our best-loved tunes of today. 
They lived through the years be- 
cause they were good—they had 
something to say and had appeal for 
most people. That is the prime pur- 
pose of music anyway—to have some- 
thing to say, and to say it in a man- 
ner that gives pleasure to great num- 
bers of people. This is just as true 
of serious music as it is of the so- 
called popular music of the day. It is 
my own belief that a complete un- 
derstanding of music must include 
experience with good popular music. 

If what I have said thus far makes 
any sense, what are we going to do 
about it? Band directors want more 
good music, composed especially for 
band. We publishers need to issue 
it in order to perpetuate our band 
catalogs. What has been written orig- 
inally for band is known to us, and 
we find the quantity disappointingly 
small, and the quality—well, ques- 
tionable as a rule. Most of the fa- 
miliar masterworks are available in 
transcription form, but they usually 
suffer in comparison with the orig- 
inal. Therefore we must look to our 
best or our recognized composers of 
good music to write original music 
for band. That’s not going to be so 
€asy to put over as it is to say. These 
composers are not, of their own 
choice, interested in the school band 
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as a performing medium for their 
music. They reason something like 
this: 

1. Are band audiences ready to 
accept, and can they appreciate, con- 
temporary music? 

2. Can a school band play con- 
temporary music with its sometimes 
complicated tonal and _ rhythmic 
structure, and can the conductor 
give an intelligent performance of 
the work? If not, will not a poor 
rendition of the work create a doubt 
of the ability of the composer to 
write good music? 

3. Will the simplification of cre- 
ative ideas, required for school ren- 
dition, so change the composer’s 
natural style that it no longer sounds 
like his best music? 

4. Why is it necessary to write for 
such a large score, when good effects 
have always been forthcoming in or- 
chestrations with smaller instrumen- 
tation? 


Hard Figures 


Then comes the question as to 
how much royalty the composer may 
expect to receive. When this ques- 
tion arises, the publisher begins to 
do some figuring on his own behalf. 
He knows from experience that it is 
a hard job to sell contemporary mu- 
sic (except music of a popular na- 
ture) in the educational field. He 
looks at his accounts on the last con- 
temporary band number he _ pub- 
lished at an investment of a few 
thousand dollars, and discovers that 
he lost his shirt on the deal. And the 
number was good too, according to 
all standards of musicianship. So 
what does he do? What would you 
do if you were the composer or the 
publisher? 

Since you are not publishers and 
are not familiar with the multitu- 
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dinous ramifications of our industry, 
I naturally do not expect an answer 
to that question from you. Frankly, 
I doubt that you can do much about 
the situation in a short time. I think, 
just as frankly, that you can and 
should work out a plan that may 
show results five or ten years after 
its inception. I should like to sug- 
gest such a plan for your considera- 
tion. 

First, and in my opinion the most 
important consideration, is the ne- 
cessity to improve and enlarge the 
repertory experience and knowledge 
of music students in teacher colleges. 
This should reach back to second- 
ary schools too. 

Make it worth while for com- 
posers and publishers to issue good 
original music for bands, in all 
forms and in all categories from 
early grade to college level. Offer 
cash commissions to outstanding 
composers for band works commis- 
sioned by your association; also offer 
prizes for the best composition in a 
yearly contest to discover and en- 
courage unknown talent in this field. 
Encourage other organizations and 
foundations to do likewise. Secure 
advance subscriptions for the com- 
missioned and prize winning works 
from high school and college band 
directors. 

The compositions should be pub- 
lished under separate agreement be- 
tween the composer and the pub- 
lisher of his choice. Details must be 
worked out in advance as to pub- 
lisher’s assurance and ability to is- 
sue the work in proper form and 
within the specified time limit. 

The College Band Directors Na- 
tional Association should appoint a 
committee to study and set up the 
plan. This committee should have 
three College Band Directors Na- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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HEY look and sound like an- 

gels, but they are probably a 
bunch of little demons.” It’s trite, 
and it’s not true. Not every choir 
boy is angelic in church and devilish 
in his home. That idea must be dis- 
carded along with the old idea that 
every beautiful girl is dumb. The 
forty boys who sing in the choir of 
the St. Thomas Episcopal Church on 
Fifth Avenue and 53rd Street in 
New York do look and sound like 
angels while in the church, but 
otherwise they are just healthy, nor- 
mal boys. They make just as much 
noise at play as other boys do. ‘They 
collect pictures of baseball players 
and other athletes, and pin them on 
their dormitory walls, and they pum- 
mel and tease each other, just as boys 
always will. 

Where do these boys come from? 
How do they get into the choir? 
What kind of training do they get? 
What happens to them after they 
leave the choir? 

Suppose a composite picture were 
made of a St. Thomas choir boy. 
What would he be like? Well, first, 
he would be a healthy, happy, nor- 
mal boy, possessing a good musical 
ear and a pleasing voice. He would 
be from ten to fourteen years old, 
and would live in the Choir School 
of St. Thomas Church. His life 
would be exactly like that of any 
other young boy who attends a 
boarding school, except that he 
would get daily musical training, 
would sing in the choir twice on 
Sunday, and would go home one day 
each week during the school year. 

How about the particulars? What 
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are the details of his training? Just 
how did he get into the choir? 

Let us imagine a boy whose par- 
ents decide that they would like to 
have him sing in the choir of St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church. What 
would they do? 

First, they would contact either 
Dr. ‘T. Frederick H. Candlyn, Organ- 
ist and Master of the Choir of St. 
Thomas Church, or Mr. Henry B. 
Roney, Jr., Headmaster of the Choir 
School of St. Thomas Church, at 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, 
N.Y. An appointment would be 
made with Dr. Candlyn or Mr. 
Roney for the necessary entrance ex- 
aminations. The musical examina- 
tions will determine how much mu- 
sical training the boy has ‘had and 
what his possibilities are. A boy 
without any musical training who 
is able to sing pleasingly in tune will 
be accepted just as quickly as one 
who has had private musical instruc- 
tion if he meets all other require- 
ments. He then will be given a 
scholastic examination and a_physi- 
cal examination. As the school offers 
work in grades five to eight, inclu- 
sive, the applicant must have com- 
pleted the first four grades, or their 
equivalent, in school. Of course ap- 
plication can be made before these 
grades are completed. 


Religious Training 


Church membership is not a pre- 
requisite to acceptance into the 
school or the choir. However, the re- 
ligious training at the Choir School 
is in accordance with the beliefs and 


practices of the Episcopal Church, 

Suppose this imaginary boy passes 
all the examinations and is now 
ready to enter the school. How soon 
can he enter? The School opens on 
the Wednesday preceding the third 
Sunday in September, and closes on 
the second Sunday in June. A few 
boys are admitted in the middle of 
the school year, around the begin- 
ning of February, but as a rule only 
two or three can be admitted at that 
time. 

September arrives, and the new 
boy goes off to school. His family 
probably lives within commuting 
distance of New York, this being a 
typical boy, although two years ago 
one boy from the West Indies was 
admitted. It is necessary that the 
boy’s parents or some close relatives 
live within commuting distance, as 
all boys must be away from the 
school from Sunday evening to Mon- 
day night. 

In all probability, the parents will 
bring the new boy to the School and 
help him get settled. He will be met 
by the Headmaster, the House- 
mother, and probably some of the 
other masters. He will be assigned to 
a bed in one of the dormitories. He 
will have a locker in which to hang 
up garments, but a trunk will be 
needed for his shirts, socks, and other 
small articles of clothing. He will 
also need a small suitcase for his 
weekly trips home. After the boy has 
been assigned to a bed and locker, 
and his mother probably has helped 
him get his clothes in order, he 
meets some of the other boys. The 

(Continued on page 46) 
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NOW FINER THAN EVER! 


Not many years ago a clarinet almost identical to this one 
sold for more than $200.00. At that time, Boosey and 
Hawkes made this realistic decision: To confine production 
to a single model, the 17 key, 6 ring, B-flat plain Boehm 
used by 9 out of 10 clarinetists. The economies in special- 
izing soon became evident... with the result that thou- 
sands bought Edgwares in preference to higher priced in- 
struments. Today’s Edgware is finer than ever. You are 
cordially invited to compare its easy response, lightning 
action, wonderful tone and intonation to any other clarinet, 


regardless of price. Do this, and you'll know why the 


POWERFUL THROAT REGISTER 
because of size and place- 
ment of these tone holes, 
perfectly synchronized with 
the bore. 


Edgware has become the most popular clarinet in the world! 


GRENADILLA WOOD 


Seasoned, genuine grenadilla through- 
out... even the bell, as demanded by 
professionals. Retail price includes a 
beautiful French-style case, mouthpiece, 
ligature, reed, lyre, swab and cork 
grease. 


STUDENT EBONITE 


11950 


Has same features, same fine response 
and action as the grenadilla wood mod- 
el. Black ebonite...will not crack due 
to weather changes. Retail price in- 
cludes same case and accessories as 
listed under wood model instrument. 


Keys so sturdy, so dependable, they're unconditionally 
guaranteed against bending or breakage for five years, 
in accordance with guarantee card (included with each 
clarinet, wood or ebonite) 


WRITE BOOSEY & HAWKES, Department 391, Lynbrook, New York for free folder 


dealer. In Canada, Boosey & Hawkes, Toronto. 


A BRIGHTER, LIVELIER TONE 
is yours with an Edgware 
because of its new bore. 
Perfect tonal balance in all 
registers. 


MORE CARRYING POWER 
in bell tones by virtue of 
new proportions. 


and name of nearest 
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by ELIZABETH E. KAHO 


OLLEGE music departments are 

failing to fulfill one of their 
most important functions in the 
training of musicians. They are 
graduating music majors who do not 
have an adequate knowledge of the 
substance of their art — the music 
itself. More and more the colleges 
and universities have undertaken the 
training of future musicians, and 
that term is used in a broad sense to 
include professional performers, 
teachers of music, and the worthy 
amateurs who devote their leisure 
to the art of music. These institu- 
tions are failing, however, to intro- 
duce their students to any consider- 
able number of the masterpieces of 
music composition. How can one 
teach and direct choral music with- 
out knowing a lot of the music writ- 
ten for that medium from the time 
of the Gregorian Chant up to the 
present? How can a teacher give his 
students an understanding of or- 
chestral music without knowing at 
least some of the music written for 
large combinations of instruments by 
composers from Monteverdi to Stra- 
vinsky and Sessions? How can a sing- 
er sing or teach without knowing 
art and solo songs of all times and 
experiencing the dramatic impact of 
opera from Caccini to Menotti? How 
can anyone interested in music as a 
cultural influence grasp its true 
aesthetic value without knowing the 
great quartets and that whole body 
of chamber music which from early 
times has voiced the most intimate 
thoughts of composers? How, in 
short, can anyone be a musician and 
not know music? Yet college music 
departments are not, on the whole, 
giving their students an opportunity 
to know enough music literature. 
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This is no idle statement but 
a considered condemnation of an 
existing situation, made in the hope 
that something can be done about 
it. In a recently published study,1 
the writer assembled data which sub- 
stantiate these charges. A fair and 
adequate sampling of college music 
departments was made and statistics 
were compiled. From a study of the 
questionnaires sent out by the writer 
and painstakingly answered by a 
heartening number of sincere and 
hard-working college professors, it 
becomes evident that there is some 
discrepancy in the work being done 
in the different institutions in this 
matter of teaching the music itself. 
It is encouraging to see how much 
is being done in a few cases, but 
the great majority show that a 
meager amount of attention is being 
given to the most vital thing in 
music training — the study of the 
music itself. 


Unbalanced 


In the first place, the evidence 
shows that of the music literature 
which is being taught in the col- 
leges, more than 50 per cent is drawn 
from the nineteenth century and 
about the same percentage is orches- 
tral music. How can anyone defend 
such heavy emphasis on music of 
the nineteenth century? One answer 
that has been made is that the ma- 
jority of the music heard on _pro- 
grams today is from that period. 
That is a poor argument, but if it is 


1Elizabeth E. Kaho, Analysis of the Study 
of Music Literature in American Colleges. 
Contributions to Education No. 971. Bur- 
eau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 1950. 


true (and it probably is) then it is 
all the more necessary that music 
students hear more and more music 
of other periods of history. This is 
no plea to throw out nineteenth cen- 
tury music: there is a place for the 
Franck D Minor Symphony, which 
in the study ranked first of all 
music. But there must be much more 
study of music from the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and twentieth centuries. It is dis- 
couraging that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury music, too many compositions 
are hackneyed from overuse on com- 
mercial programs and in standard 
music texts and courses for fifty 
years. Surely the colleges should re- 
member that Beethoven wrote more 
than the Fifth Symphony; that 
Schubert composed music other than 
The Erlking and The Unfinished 
Symphony; that Mendelssohn has 
more to his credit than the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream Overture! 
These are good, but musicians must 
know more. 

Granted that the orchestra is an 
exciting and spectacular medium for 
expressing musical ideas and that 
many composers have written for it, 
is it logical to place so much em- 
phasis on the orchestra while prac- 
tically excluding vocal, solo, and 
chamber music? At this point some- 
one will say that the private teacher 
will take care of those in the studio, 
but very little can be done there 
to compensate for the lack of this 
solo literature in the class teaching 
program. The private teacher has 
enough to do in the lesson time to 
bring the student to the point where 
he can control his instrument tech- 
nically and to develop the talent to 

(Continued on page 51) 
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for ORCHESTRA 


THE MOST 
PROGRESSIVE ORCHESTRAL METHOD PUBLISHED! 


EASY STEPS 
TO THE ORCHESTRA 


BOOK ONE 
by MARJORIE M. KELLER and MAURICE D. TAYLOR 


A Course for Beginning String Prayers, Suitable for Class 
or Individual Instruction or any Combination of Violins, 
Violas, Cellos and String Basses. 
EASY STEPS TO THE ORCHESTRA is a new method which 
aims to develop musicianship. Its content has been carefully 
chosen to help the beginner discover music and to discover 
himself musically. Expressive playing is the goal at all times. 
VIOLIN * VIOLA + CELLO + BASS -75 ea. 
TEACHER’S BOOK (Piano Accomp. & Full Score). 3.50 


THE GIRL | LEFT BEHIND ME 


from IRISH SUITE’ 
by LEROY ANDERSON 
Anderson shows unusual imagination in his treatment of the famed, 
jaunty melody. Recorded by Arthur Fiedler and The Boston 
“Pops” Orch. (Victor Album DM 1348). 
Set A 4.50 Set B 6.00 


Set C 7.50 


ORCHESTRAL GEMS — A WELCOME 
ADDITION TO YOUR REPERTOIR 


CHANSON RUSSE 


Set A 3.00 Set B 4.50 Set C 6.00 
CUBAN OHGINDAY Phillips-Hanmer 
Set A 4.00 Set B 6.00 Set C 8.00 
Set A 2.00 Set B 2.75 Set C 3.50 
PRELUDE & FUGUE in D Minor ....... Handel-Kindler 


Set A 4.00 Set B 6.00 Set C 8.00 Full Score 1.00 


WINTER SUNSHINE.............. George Melachrino 


Set A 2.00 Set B 3.00 Set C 4.00 
Set A 2.50 Set B 4.00 Set C 5.50 


A MAGNIFICENT, NEW CANTATA 


The STORY OF A PRINCESS 


After the FAIRY TALE 
“THE BIRTHDAY OF THE INFANTA” 
by OSCAR WILDE 
lyrics by THERESA A. LARKIN 
Scenario and Music by JOSEPH WAGNER 
A Musical Fable for children of all ages for NARRATOR, CHORUS 
(SATB) and PIANO, adapted from one of Wilde’s most poignant 
stories. Performing Time: 20 minutes. 
VOCAL & PA. COND. 1.50 CHORAL PARTS each .25 

(Full Score & Orch. parts on rental) 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. “ 


for BAND 


NOVEL — COLORFUL 


THE WHISTLING BOBBY 


by PETE ALMAN.— Band arr. by PHILIP J. LANG 
A sprightly, musical novelty featuring a captivating melodic strain 
for the piccolo, depicting the ““Whisting Bobby.” The number is 
replete with colorful instrumental contrasts and will brighten your 
program. 
Full Band 5.00 Symph. Band 7.00 


JOSEPH OLIVADOTI‘S NEWEST COMPOSITION 


SUNNYLAND Overture 


An opening majestic theme in 4/4 time leads into a beoutiful 
andante minor melody. The third movement introduces a waltz fol- 
lowed by a sparkling allegro and closes with on impressive 
grandioso in 6/8 meter. 
Full Band 6.00 Symph. Band 8.00 


PHILIP J. LANG'S Tribute to ‘‘The Greatest Show On Earth!" 


CIRCUS TIME 


A DESCRIPTIVE SUITE FOR BAND AND RINGMASTER! Includes 
five exciting movements all connected by the colorful language of 
the Ringmaster. A sparkling, musical extravaganza portraying the 
true spirit of the circus. 
Full Band 9.00 


Symph. Bend 12.00 


OUTSTANDING BAND COMPOSITIONS 


A MUST FOR EVERY LIBRARY 


FULL SYMPH. 


*ALADDIN and the Princess (Edwards)..... 6.00 8.00 
BAGDAD Overture (Buchtel)............. 3.50 5.00 
CARNIVAL OF ROSES (olivadoti).......... 4.00 6.00 
DARK EYES (arr. tang)...............4.- 4.00 6.00 
EIGHT RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS . 
(Liadov-Goldman) — Part | .......... 5.00 7.50 
EVANGELINE Overture (Buchtel).......... 5.00 7.00 
*FIRST SWEDISH Rhapsody (teidzen)....... 6.00 8.00 
FROM THE NEW WORLD Symphony No. 5 
First Movement (Dvorak-Leidzen)..... 7.00 9.50 
MANDALAY Overture (Buchtel)........... 4.00 6.00 
*MENUETTO From Symphony No. 1 
(Beethoven-Kirby) ................ 4.00 6.00 
RUMBALERO (Camarata-Lang) ........... 6.00 8.50 
SUNBEAM Overture (Olivadoti) ........... 3.00 5.00 
VANITY FAIR Overture (Holmes).......... 3.50 5.00 


“Full Score Available 


RECOMMENDED FOR YOUR CHORAL LIBRARY 


TZENA, TZENA, TZENA, TZENA (Parish- 


Miron & Grossman)....SSA, SATB, TTBB..... ea. .20 
THE DREAM OF OLWEN williams & May- 
SSA, SATB, TTBB..... ea. .20 
ALL MY LOVE (Parish & Contet-Durand) 
.20 
SLEIGH RIDE (Anderson)........... SATB .20 
CINDY GAL .25 


64 East Jackson Chicago. 4, il. 
411 West Seventh Street, Los Augeles 14, 


THE FINEST IN Educational 
WwW guat catalog 
g 
1 
4 
( 
| | 
MOZART FANTASIE. .............. Richard L. Weaver = 
iF Concert Orch. Set A 4.00 Set B 4.75 Full Score 2.50 SE 
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T was a cool morning on a little 
island in Saginaw Bay. ‘The sun 
was still sleeping when the big red, 
white, and blue schoo) bus picked 
up the excited children. The watch 
on the driver’s wrist said it was four 
o'clock. 

“We're going to see Kisimi,” the 
children chanted, “and the Musi- 
cians of the Sky!” 

No, the bus driver was not a Pied 
Piper luring the children away from 
their homes on the island with a 
magic melody, but at the end of the 
journey (six hours later) waited “Ad- 
ventures in Music!” 

Expectant, eager-faced children 
boarded other red, white, and blue 
buses in other parts of the state of 
Michigan later, for they did not 
have to allow time on a ferry boat, 
or time for traveling as many miles 
as the little islanders did. All met on 
the Michigan State College campus 
Circle Drive in front of the beauti- 
ful Music Building—the gateway to 
“Adventures in Music’—before the 
clock on the big tower close by struck 
ten. 

This was only one of years of 
Monday mornings when children 
from all parts of the State have gath- 
ered to listen to one of the na- 
tion’s best-known educational music 
broadcasts, “Adventures in Music.” 
On the air for the thirteenth con- 
secutive year, this radio series has at- 
tracted thousands of Michigan’s 
young fry (and interested adults as 
well). 

The auditorium in which the 
broadcast is presented seats 412. All 
these seats are reserved for all pro- 
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grams, and approximately 10,000 
children see the show annually. An 
additional estimated audience of 
300,000 children listen over school 
radios in organized groups. 

Application blanks are sent to the 
schools at the beginning of the 
school year, and requests for reserva- 
tions begin to roll into the radio of- 
fices at once. By the middle of Janu- 
ary this year, seats were available in 
small numbers for only five of the 
remaining programs, which extend 
through May. 


How It Started 


Briefly, this is the way it all 
started. In 1929 the National Play- 
ground and Recreation Asseciation 
presented a plan for taking good mu- 
sic instruction into the rural schools. 
Michigan State College officials of- 
fered the College’s facilities to serve 
as a hub for the experiment. This 
music extension program started 
with the schools of five counties. 
Within a short time a music instruc- 
tor was added and the work spread 
to seven counties. The services of 
two more staff members were ob- 
tained, and now the program ex- 
tends to eighteen counties. At one 
time or another thirty-four of the 
state’s eighty-three counties have par- 
ticipated in the project. 

In 1938 the music instruction was 
carried to the entire state through 
three broadcast programs, each one 
written by one of the three exten- 
sion workers: Wanda Cook, Mabel 
Olive Miles, and Marie Ann Adler. 
This first radio series, which was 


by Doris A. PAUL 


called ‘““Rural School Music,” was a 
program of records and talks given 
at the WKAR broadcast studio. 

Along came the war and with it 
gasoline rationing which seriously 
interfered with the work of the mu- 
sic missionaries. What to do? The 
ans\er presented itself in a wider 
use of the broadcasting facilities of 
the College radio station, which had 
sponsored the first little radio series. 

Programs were printed, outlining 
the work for the year. Additional 
suggestions were carried directly into 
the schoolroom by way of the radio. 
The experiment proved so successful 
that when postwar transportation re- 
turned to normal, the music exten- 
sion radio program was changed into 
a regular production show. 

Each program revolves around an 
exciting magician named Kisimi, 
who sweeps into the studio (which 
at ten o'clock on Monday mornings. 
is really the playroom of Mary and 
her little brother Johnny) on the 
wings of the South Wind to open 
the gates of Music Land. At the flick 
of a finger he commands the services 
of instrumentalists and vocalists who 
are his Musicians of the Sky. 

The magician, whose name (pro- 
nounced Ki-sé-me) was dreamed up 
by J. Kenneth Richards, producer of 
the show, at once won the hearts of 
the kids listening in. After a time 
the producer decided to costume the 
character and present him in all his 
splendor to a studio audience. 

The response of school children 
to the invitation to come to East 
Lansing to see the broadcast, and 

(Continued on page 55) 
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the Story 


by HAROLD JANSEN 


LEADING Ithaca, N. Y., mer- 

chant who specializes in wo- 
men’s smart apparel has a unique 
hobby. Clifford A. Allanson has 
brought to many people young and 
old a realization of the importance 
of music and musical instruments in 
America before the radio, sound 
movies, juke boxes, and television 
took over. 

This he has accomplished through 
lecture-demonstrations on the instru- 
ments in his collection of more than 
one hundred and forty. Most of the 
instruments are eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century American items. “Life 
was drab and uninteresting in those 
days compared with now,” Mr. Allan- 
son said. The percentage of persons 
who could afford a musical instru- 
ment was much smaller than it is 
today, but music brightened home 
life even more than now for those 
who had it. The Ithaca merchant 
pointed out that when radio came, 
there was a big transition in music 
and musical instruments. 

Mr. Allanson, who is vice presi- 
dent of the New York State Mer- 
chants Association, gets a lift out of 
bringing to people the story of the 
evolution of music in American life. 
Through his lecture-demonstrations 
before organizations, schools, and 
colleges, he paints a verbal picture 
of what life was like in the American 
home in the old days, and how much 
music meant to the family. He cus- 
tomarily illustrates his talks with 
about go archaic instruments, rang- 
ing from the reed group to the me- 
chanical — from zithers to music 
boxes. He plays most of the instru- 
ments on display on tables and in 
glass cases in his home, and always 


finds receptive audiences. “When 
old folks listen to the music, tears 
will come to their eyes,” he said. 

“I was very skeptical at first about 
displaying and demonstrating instru- 
ments to young people, but the kids 
are fascinated, and get a terrific kick 
out of them.” The collector told 
of one occasion on which he sat on 
top of schoolroom desks and played 
the instruments. After the demon- 
stration was over, the boys and girls 
did not run off to play, but stayed 
around for more music. 

Mr. Allanson has installed a shop 
in his home where he repairs the 
broken instruments he purchases, 
and makes them playable and _pre- 
sentable. “I feel it is worth while to 
get these old-time instruments in 
shape. It is the only way to give the 
people of today a conception of what 
music was like in olden times.” 


The Idea Grew 


Mr. Allanson began his collection 
about eighteen years ago. At that 
time he lived in a country home near 
Ithaca. Adjacent to his home he 
built a log cabin which he decided 
to furnish with primitives. While he 
was scouring the region for antiques 
he came across the old musical in- 
struments, and acquired a_ few 
“simply to add a little color to the 
cabin,” he said. “I began to tinker 
with them, and to put them into 
playing shape, with no idea of get- 
ting a large collection. But I became 
fascinated as I traced their history, 
and decided to try to make a com- 
plete collection of home musical in- 
struments in America.” 

He has been interested in music 


since he was fourteen years of age, 
but “never took a lesson from a 
professional teacher in my life,” he 
explained. “I had a friend who 
played, and he showed me what to 
do.” Music came naturally to “Cliff” 
Allanson. He first became a bass horn 
player; then played violin in high 
school in St. Ansgar, Iowa, where he 
spent his youth. He enrolled at 
Cornell College (Iowa) before the 
first World War, and then went into 
the Navy, where he played string 
bass and trumpet in the orchestra 
and band. 

During the war he was stationed 
on the USS New Jersey, where one of 
his jobs was to play in the band 
while the battleship was taking on 
fuel. He recalls vividly “taking ‘turns 
about’ playing from 6 A.M. to 10 
P.M.” The music speeded up the 
work of the coal heavers. “We played 
quick-time music to keep the men 
pepped up. We'd play as long as our 
lips would stand it,” he asserted. 

As a guest enters the impressive 
new home of Mr. and Mrs. Allanson 
and their two sons he immediately 
notices the antiquated musical in- 
struments. In the living room is a 
music box of 1880 vintage, with 65 
old disc records. Another attractive 
and interesting object in the room 
is an English upright piano (circa 
1810) of shining mahogany and rose- 
wood. Also in this room is a small 
Swiss music box of 1860, about as 
big as a package of king-size cigar- 
ettes. But nearly all of Mr. Allan- 
son’s collection of instruments is 
early American up to 1910. 

While constantly adding new in- 
struments to his collection, he keeps 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Oriental and Far East instruments 


in the Allanson Collection. 


Repairing a mandolin in the workshop. 


Allanson with a mixed group 


of instruments used in his lectures. 
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65 | Some of Mr. All 
ve . Allanson’s music boxes. 


WORLD'S LARG 


The Chicago Symphony Woodwind Quintet is comprised of, left to right: JEROME STOWELL, clarinet; 
WILBUR SIMPSON, bassoon; PHILIP FARKAS, French horn; RALPH JOHNSON, flute; ROBERT MAYER, oboe. 


ALL MEMBERS 


PLAY CONN INSTRUMENTS 


Acclaimed by critics as the outstanding en- 
semble of its kind in the country, the Chicago 
Symphony Woodwind Quintet is making mu- 
sical history in its concert and clinic appear- 
ances throughout the country. Each member 
is a key musician with the Orchestra and an 
unusually fine artist in his own right. 


The Quintet has won wide recognition: for 
its variety of color, tonal balance, dynamic 
effects and general musical excellence. The zest 
and expression with which they play presents 


a new musical experience to the listener. 


est 


MANUFA 


CTURER OF 


See your Conn dealer for further informa- 
tion about this amazing group... and for 


demonstration of the Conn instruments they 


play. No obligation. CONN BAND INSTRU- 
MENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn Ltd., Dept. 322, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 
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by HANS BUSCH. 


PERA in the United States does 
not enjoy the wide popularity 
it deserves, and there are some rea- 
sons for this. Unlike the vibrant, 
alive legitimate theater on Broad- 
way and throughout the country, 
opera in America has remained 
buried in the dust of tradition, at 
least thirty years behind the achieve- 
ments in drama, ballet, and paint- 
ing. In many instances the acting, 
staging, and sets have not changed 
during the past fifty years! Other 
heritages from Europe have been ab- 
sorbed successfully into American 
cultural patterns, but opera has 
made only minor adjustments to the 
times since its importation some one 
hundred and twenty years ago. It 
has remained very much the foreign- 
er in our midst, and today is still a 
stepchild of the arts in America. 
The clue to this static condition is 
to be found in the common miscon- 
ception that opera is a musical 
rather than a theatrical event, which 
was not the intention of the great 
masters. With some of the world’s 
finest conductors, singers, orchestras, 
and choruses on its roster, opera in 
America is sometimes outstanding 
musically, but the dramatic and 
scenic parts often lag. What is lack- 
ing in staging opera are believable 
dramatic techniques, methods which 
will exhibit the characters and their 
situations as belonging to human be- 
ings and not puppets. As I see it, the 
grave error that producers and music 
lovers make is the negative one of 
failing to realize that opera is mu- 
sical theater, whose dramatic ele- 
ments are supposed to be equal in 
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importance to its musical ones. After 
all, it was this criterion that the 
great exponents of this art form, 


Verdi, Wagner, Strauss, for example, 


never lost sight of. They wrote about 
it in their letters and articles, talked 
about it, argued for it, and in their 
works demonstrated the life-giving 
importance of drama to opera. 


Theatrical Values 


The roots of this opera problem, 
therefore, lie in the fact that people 
seldom if ever realize its theatrical 
values. What is the theater but a 
mirror of human life,. whose forms 
are subject to constant change? The 
emotions of life, love and hate, for 
example, do not change, but each 
generation and each society experi- 
ences them in a different way. And 
the theater reflects and expresses 
these transformations in a direct man- 
ner, for it is more bound to time 
and place than any other branch of 
art. We consider Shakespeare’s plays 
eternal, because they are made of 
the never-changing elements and in- 
gredients of the human soul. But 
everybody would object to hearing 
and seeing them performed as they 
were, let’s say, fifty years ago. Yet, 
with grand opera, a complacent ac- 
ceptance (sometimes even worship) 
of bad European nineteenth century 
taste (so often confused with “tradi- 
tion”) is slowly fossilizing opera in 
this country. 

Broadway is pointing the way to 
performing a new kind of American 
opera that should be observed care- 
fully by the producers of the classical 


masterworks of opera. Such music 
dramas and musical comedies as 
Porgy and Bess, Street Scene, The 
Medium, Regina, South Pacific, and 
The Consul have demonstrated 
what imagination and modern stage 
techniques can do to inject life into 
the operatic form. Opera houses 
should consider thoughtfully our 
musical comedies such as On the 
Town and Kiss Me Kate, which com- 
bine into exciting works of art the 
very best America has to offer in 
theatrical staging, scenery, lighting, 
and choreography. The Metropolli- 
tan is already looking to Broadway 
and, as we have recently seen, the 
results have been magnificent in Don 
Carlo, supervised by one of Broad- 
way’s greatest directors, Margaret 
Webster. Following her, another 
master of the Great White Way, 
Garson Kanin, took charge of Die 
Fledermaus. The continuation of 
this policy will make it impossible 
for people to say, “This is the way 
it’s done at the Met,” for these are 
truly revolutionary changes in the 
opera house proper, where opera has 
been the most conventional of arts. 

That opera is so often treated as a 
museum piece is not entirely the 
fault of the producers, directors, and 
the audience itself. The economic 
factor plays an important role in this 
attitude. As long as opera was a part 
of the royal and aristocratic enter- 
tainment of Italy, Germany, Austria, 
France, Russia, and other countries 
it received patronage from the courts 
in the form of huge sums of money, 
grants of land, buildings, etc. So in- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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_RECOMMENDED FOR 
—— The Most Dynamic Band Book Ever Published! 
FOLLOW THE LEADER : 


BAND BOOK 


by Forrest L. Suchtel 


These are all new arrangements by Forrest L. Buchtel and the diversi- 
fied contents are Great for Concerts .. . Great for Street Parades... 
ond even Greater for Football Games and sports of all kinds. 
Nothing like it has ever been published, nor can it be duplicated! 


A New And Modern Quickstep Band Book Containing Such Copyrights As 


DOWN MAIN STREET (March) = DE MOLAY COMMANDERY (March) NC-4 (March) 


OUR DIRECTOR WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME SWINGIN’ DOWN THE LANE I 
NATIONAL EMBLEM FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE GOOD NIGHT (Waltz) I 
QUEEN CITY (March) WHEN FRANCIS DANCES WITH ME SLEEPY TIME GAL 
YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME I'M SITTING ON TOP OF THE WORLD = WHIP AND SPUR 


Price—Parts 40c Conductor $1.00 


—_ MODERN CONCERT SERIES FOR BAND (Concert Size) 
RENE OVERTURE .............................. Arr. by David Bennett 
RIO RITA OVERTURE .............0.00.000. Arr. by David Bennett 
Arr. by David Bennett 


Arr. by Charles L. Cooke 
Price: Full Band $6.00 ° Symphonic Band $9.00 


MODERN INS 

For Bb CLARINET wilgpanim 

By THO 

DESIGN FOR CLARINET }FOR C 
SERENADE 


MODERN CONCERT SERIES FOR BAND (Octavo Size) 
THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING ......Arr. by Paul Yoder 
TIME ON MY HANDS 0.00. Arr. by Paul Yoder 


LISTEN TO THE GERMAN BAND..Arr. by Wm. C. Schoenfeld SS 
Price: Full Band $2.50 ° Symphonic Band $4.00 


ALICE BLUE GOWN ........ 
‘DEEP PURPLE . iad 
DOLL DANCE . 


PAUL YODER ARRANGING METHOD 
FOR SCHOOL BANDS 


The outstanding features of this method include complete 
instruction in arranging for instruments individually and in 
sections as weli as detailed explanation of the principal uses 
of these instruments in arranging Melody, Accompaniments, 
Figurations and Countermelodies, etc. Many musical examples 
are used fo illustrate the text. 


Price $3.00 


OODLES OF NOODLES ... 
ON THE TRAIL ............. 
OVER THE RAINBOW ..... 
PARK AVENUE FANTASY 
RANGERS’ SONG .......... 
SIBONEY 
SONG OF LOVE .......... 
Price: Set A—$4.00 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
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A TRULY GREAT BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS! 


, By ELVIN L. FREEMAN 
2 Written For School Use Sy 4 School Wan 
= ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS 


The outstanding features of this unique and progressive band method are: the stimulation of the 
student's interest through the use of many popular-standard compositions for solo exercises and the 
highly original treatment of the piano accompaniments. 


‘Includes such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When | Grow Too Old 
To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 
My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan Love Song, The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You 
Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 


This method has been widely accepted not only for elementary band 
instruction but also for class instruction in the individual instruments. 


THERE’S A STUDY BOOK FOR EVERY INSTRUMENT IN A SCHOOL BAND! 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR OBOE HORN IN F 

FLUTE BASSOON TROMBONE 

PICCOLO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (B. Clef) 
Bb CLARINET ; Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 

Eb ALTO CLARINET Bb CORNET BASS (Tuba) 

Bb BASS CLARINET HORN IN Eb DRUMS (and BELLS) 


Price — Each Book $1.00 ® Piano-Conductor $3.00 


SOLOS 
INET 


GIRLS GLEE CLUB SERIES 
THREE PART S.S.A. 


Arranged by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


\RINET CLARINET STUMBLING CHLO-E 
ENADE LI'L LIZA JANE SIBONEY 
He GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART HI-DIDDLE DIDDLE 


Price: 25c each * Send For FREE Specimen Copy 


‘HEST (Concert Size) 


IN. MERLE J, ISAAC 
MERLE J. ISAAC 
aaa PAUL HERFURTH 
2ENADESPAUL HERFURTH 


CHORAL ARRANGING 


For Schools, Glee Clubs and Publication 
By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


IDLES PERCY FAITH CONTENTS 
vesseseeenwfPAUL HERFURTH Chapter | THE GIST OF Chapter Vi CHORUS OF TREBLE VOICES 
OW MERLE J. ISAAC Chapter VIl_ CHORUS OF MALE VOICES 
ANTASY§PAUL HERFURTH Chapter I} CHORAL RESOURCES 

ised Chapter Il BASIC TECHNICAL Chapter Vill THE ACCOMPANIMENT 
seenenseua . ISAAC CONSIDERATION Chapter IX THE TEXT 
MERLE J. ISAAC Chapter MODERN CHORAL DEVICES Chapter X PREPARING AND 

MERLE J. ISAAC Chapter V CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS 


* Set C—$7.00 CLOTH BOUND—Price $3.50 
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FOREWORD. The greatest participa- 
tion in music is in the music of the 
church, one of the most important seg- 
ments of the basic music culture of our 
people. It is the purpose of Music 
Journal to offer regularly in this sec- 
tion a variety of comments, reports, 
reviews, and summaries having to do 
with the music of American religious 
life. We wish to focus attention par- 
ticularly upon the everyday, utilitarian 
aspects of church musical life. How is 
music used most effectively in relation 
to the service of worship, in the church 
school, and in the social life of the con- 
gregation? It is our objective to pre- 
sent a picture of music as a dynamic 
force in all of these. Readers are in- 
vited to submit items to Mr. Carson, 
who will edit the section. 
—Editor 


HE fiftieth anniversary of the 

death of Giuseppe Verdi will 
be marked during 1951 by numerous 
performances of his Requiem. Born 
at Le Roncole, Italy, on October 10, 
1813, Verdi died at Milan January 
27, 1901. 

While Verdi is more popularly 
known for his operatic compositions, 
the sacred music field is strongly rep- 
resented by his Requiem, composed 
in memory of Alessandro Manzoni 
(1785-1873) for four solo voices, 
chorus, and orchestra. Undoubtedly 
there will be many commemorative 
performances of this great work, 
both in the church and in the con- 
cert hall during 1951. Arturo Tos- 
canini conducted the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Shaw 
Chorale in a special commemorative 
performance of the Requiem in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Janu- 
ary 27 as a benefit for Casa Verdi in 
Milan, founded by the composer 
as a home for elderly musicians. 

Alessandro Manzoni, poet and 
novelist, was a close friend of Verdi. 
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by LEON CARSON 


Manzoni was the author of what has 
been referred to as the most popular 
lyric in the Italian language. J 
cinque maggio, inspired by Napol- 
eon’s death, as well as the celebrated 
novel based on the episode of the 
Innominato, I promessi sposi. Man- 
zoni died in Milan May 22, 1873, 
in his eighty-ninth year. His pass- 
ing so deeply affected Verdi that 
after Manzoni’s funeral the com- 
poser visited the burial place alone. 
On his return he contacted the 
municipal authorities of Milan and 
offered to compose a requiem mass 
in honor of Manzoni. It was “‘to ful- 
fill a great longing,” Verdi stated, 
and he was assured of the coopera- 
tion of the municipality. (In this 
connection it is interesting to note 
that even Manzoni’s political op- 
ponents referred to him as a saint.) 
The score was completed by Verdi 
within a year of Manzoni’s death. 
Ti it the composer retained the 
“Libera me,” which he had written 
previously as his contribution to the 
earlier proposed Rossini Requiem. 

Sung for the first time May 22, 
1874 at the Chiesa di San Marco, 
Milan, with Verdi conducting and 
assisted by a solo quartet consisting 
of Stoltz, Waldmann, Capponi, and 
Maini, the Requiem was hailed as 
a work of genius and outstanding 
for its “union of expressive melody 
with dramatic power and intensity.” 
Not only did it take Italy by storm, 
but people came from France, Aus- 
tria, and Germany to listen to sub- 
sequent performances of it. The fol- 
lowing year it was heard in Paris, 
London, and Vienna. In the latter 
city the four performances were en- 
thusiastically acclaimed. 

According to records now extant, 


the Requiem was first sung in Amer- 


ica in St. Ann’s Church, New York 
City, October 25, 1874. Toscanini 
conducted performances of the Re- 
quiem in New York City at the Met- 
roplitan Opera House (1go08 and 
1g0g) and at Carnegie Hall (1931) 
with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society. 

Much controversy still exists as to 
whether the score is more operatic 
than sacred and, therefore, whether 
it is too secular in tone and to im- 
passioned to be classified in the 
sacred repertory. Verdi based_ his 
style on the higher level of Neapoli- 
tan church music, and the work is 
a sincere testimonial to his honesty 
of reverent feeling toward his task 
of creating a true memorial in honor 
of his deceased friend. There is 
nothing superficial or frivolous in 
the musical score, nor in the text. 
Lawrence Gilman, noted music 
critic, once stated that “compared 
with the ‘state-fair’ jubilation in 
many a ‘Gloria’ or with the operatic 
ornaments in many a ‘Benedictus’ 
and ‘Agnus’ of Hydn or Moaart, 
Verdi’s Requiem seems truly sacred.” 

The score is massive and exacting 
in its demands, and its successful 
rendition depends upon suitable 


voices to handle properly the fre- 
quently occurring cruel tessitura of 
(Continued on page 36) 


Verdi’s Birthplace 
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by DAVID ROSE 

for 
SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA 


Set A $4.50 SetB$6.00 Set C $7.50 
Extra Parts .50 Score $1.00 


and 
HOOP-DEE-DOO POLKA "STRING ORCHESTRA 
BOOGIE MARCH Extra Parts .30 Score $2.00 
CLAYTON’S GRAND MARCH 
| AM AN AMERICAN 
THE IMP (March) 
MARINE’S HYMN 
nae MARE DRUMS AND BUGLES 
ON THE SQUARE cig \ by CARL WEBBER 
ROCKING IN A PLASTIC CHAIR Complete method for both instruments for 
WINDOW SHOPPING ‘« \ 2,3 and 4 bugles. Marches and selections. 
SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI 


ANNIVERSARY WALTZ \  LEGIONNAIRE DRUM 


BASIN STREET BLUES 
BIG BRASS BAND FROM BRAZIL AND BUGLE FOLIO 
by HARRY L. ALFORD 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
NEW ASHMOLEAN MARCHING SOCIETY Ist & 2nd Bugles : Manual eT 
$1.25 Each 2nd & 3rd Bugles 


The Carl Rosenthal Books 


for Instrumental Ensembles 


CLARINET TRIOS—18th Century... $1.00 CLARINET TRIOS—Russian Composers 
CLARINET TRIOS—Corelli to Beethoven... $1.00 CLARINET DUOS—18th Century | 
MOZART'S DIVERTIMENTI for 3 or 4 TRUMPETS or CLARINETS ...... 
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(Continued from page 34) 


the vocal line. In this latter respect. 


singers are frequently miscast. 

The seven parts of the Requiem 
represent a rich fullness of style be- 
ginning with the beautiful A-minor 
movement, proceeding to the strong- 
ly contrasting “Rex tremendae 
majestatis” and the melodious 
prayerfulness of the “Salva me,” and 
after the final fugue, concluding 
peacefully and calmly with the 
words “Libera me.” Perhaps we 
need more of this same reverent 
virility in our sacred music of to- 


day. 


By the way... 


@ On the weekly calendar of serv- 
ice and worship, of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Paterson, 
N. J., we note this plain, unadorned 
request: “Please omit talking during 
prelude.” Other church _ papers 
please copy, thereby making thou- 
sands of organists happy. 


@ unusual __ interesting 
organ-playing competition is an- 
nounced by the American Guild of 
Organists. It is open to all under 
the age of twenty-five. The winner 
will be given a solo recital at the 
1952 national convention in San 
Francisco. During 1951 preliminary 
and semi-final tests will be held at 
various chapter and regional meet- 
ings. For particulars, address the 
Guild National Headquarters, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


@ The American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing has made an 
invaluable contribution to the 
sacred music field through its recent 
official release entitled ““The Sacred 
Oratorio.” Its content is based on 
the principle of assisting young 
singers, at the beginning of their 
preparation, through channels of 
practical advice, suggestion, and en- 
couragement to teacher and student 
alike. It is the Academy’s hope that 
a more generally consistent and com- 
prehensive training during the early 
stages of preparation may lead to 
an increasingly higher artistic level 
of actual performance. The publica- 
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tion also contains a valuable repre- 
sentative list of oratorios and a 
reference schedule of principal 
oratorio recitatives, arias, duets, trios, 
and quartets. 


@ Friday night Hobby Groups, 
under the sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity of Life, seem to have grown 
into a major activity at Christ 
Church, Methodist, New York. 
Many businessmen and women have 
found real relaxation and fun during 
these evenings. Among the hobby 
items on the schedule are oil and 
water-color painting, book discus- 
sions and drama workshops, modern 
dance, photography, and languages. 
Often the message of the church is 
brought closer to the individual 
through just such a channel as this. 


@ Reports received indicate that 
the music program of the First 
Baptist Church of Asheville, N.C., 
Dr. W. Perry Crouch, pastor, in- 
cludes four choirs under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mildred Thomas. There 
is the Adult Choir (adults and 
young people above high school 
age); the Young People’s Choir 
(young men and young women, ages 
fifteen to eighteen); Intermediate 
Girls’ Choir (ages twelve to four- 
teen); Junior Choir (boys and girls, 
nine to eleven). The total choir en- 
rollment is 162. The ultimate goal 
of this department is to reach all 
ages of the church in an effective 
program of musical training. The 
church music library contains ap- 
proximately 250 anthems and larger 
choral works, filed alphabetically on 
shelves in neat file boxes. A three- 
way file system (composer, title, and 
subject) makes the music library 
easily accessible and usable. 


@ The American Guild of Organ- 
ists is to be heartily commended for 
the Code of Ethics, as adopted by 
its council, published in the January 
1, 1951 issue of The Diapason. It is 
a sane document, and if it is re- 
spected by church music committees 
and organists alike, the result in 
favor of fair practice among all 
parties participating in this par- 
ticular phase of the church music 
world will prove overwhelming. We 
need more good codes for the gov- 
erning of professional conduct, but 
still more do we need a stricter ad- 
herence to their terms. 


For your attention . . . 


“Toccata,” built around a French 
psalm tune, for the organ, by Nor- 
man Z, Fisher (Galaxy Music Corp,, 
N.Y., 75¢). A delightful, fast-moy- 
ing toccata type, designed for flexible 
keyboard execution, coupled with 
a simple basic psalm tune of good 
harmonic pattern, and concluding 
with full organ climax. Suitable for 
recital programs and general serv- 
ice. 3-min. playing duration. 

“Meditation Religieuse,” for the 
organ, by Wm. A. Wolf (Theo. 
Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa., 504). 
An unpretentious, nostalgic com- 
position in good musical form, in- 
volving use of chimes. Technical de- 
mands are not heavy, and registra- 
tion requirements quite simple. 

Carl F. Mueller has arranged a 
serviceable 3-part anthem (S. A. B.) 
book consisting of 12 compositions 
arr. with organ or piano acomp. 
(Carl Fischer, Inc., N.Y., $1). It 
lists among its composers Bach, 
Shelley, West, Rogers, Sullivan, 
Barnby, Coleridge-Taylor. Indexes 
are by titles, composers, and seasons. 


To remember... 


@ Word comes that Ethelbert 
Nevin’s famous song, ““The Rosary,” 
is to be used as the basis for a screen 
play. This ingeniously contrived 
song, composed in 1898 and consist- 
ing of an unusual combination of 
religious and secular text and feel- 
ing, had sufficient audience and emo- 
tional appeal to retain its place in 
the front ranks of international 
popularity over a period of many 
years. Somewhat over-rich in senti- 
mentality, the song was much abused 
by maudlin and unthinking singers, 
but when sung with appropriate 
simplicity, sincerity, and respect for 
the religious thread woven through 
its fabric, it becomes a work of out- 
standing merit. 

On February 15, 1898, it was first 
sung from manuscript in the old 
Madison Square Garden concert hall 
in New York City by a noted bari- 
tone of the time, Francis Rogers, 
who, incidentally, still resides in 
New York. The success of the song 
was immediate. Approximately three 
million copies of it have been sold, 
in markets all over the world. 444 
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ke’ a long time the piano teach- 
ing prolession has been occupied 
with the search for a “method.” ‘To 
put it baldly, we have been looking 
hopefully for foolproof devices to 
use in our teaching, whereby music 
will come out of the piano whether 
or not the pupil intends it to. 

It would be wonderful if such a 
method existed. Sets of exercises that 
would automatically make one able 
to play beautiful, even scales and 
arpeggios, or trills, or octaves; 
gestures or touches or whatever you 
want to call them that would auto- 
matically bring forth from the in- 
strument under the pupil’s fingers 
that elusive and controversial thing, 
“a beautiful tone”; ways of appeal- 
ing to his imagination or his feel- 
ings, or bringing about relaxation or 
whatever is necessary in his muscles 
and in his soul. Most of all, what 
would we not give for the key to 
pupils’ interest, for something which 
would make music so important to 
them that lessons would survive the 
competition of other activities— 
sports, clubs, all those other interests 
that sooner or later draw so many 
pupils away from the piano and 
away from our studios? 

These are appealing things to 
wish for. Sometimes we think we 
have found some of them. And 
then along comes the problem pupil, 
and though we try our best, pretty 
soon he does not come along any 
more. Parents, fortunately for us, 
are very ready to concur in our ex- 
planation of his failure, and give us 
the benefit of any doubt. Even 
though we may not put it that way, 
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we allow them to conclude that it 
was a shortcoming in the pupil that 
was responsible. But still we secretly 
wonder if perhaps a different kind 
of teaching might not. have saved 
the situation. If only we could find 
that missing item in our method— 
that foolproof device. 

I submit that perhaps our failure 
may not be a shortcoming of meth- 
od, but something involved in our 
whole point of view—something in 
our understanding of the nature of 
children’s musical endowments, and 
in the way they function, and in the 
ways in which we may or may not 
influence their development. 


Development from Activities 


A short time ago I attended a lec- 
ture on early music education given 
by one of the nation’s foremost mu- 
sic educators. I was gratified to hear 
expressed in the lecture a point of 
view to which I had been subscrib- 
ing with increasing conviction. It 
was the view that children’s early 
music should be looked upon not as 
a formal study, but as a development 
rooted in all the spontaneous and 
traditional activities which reveal 
instinctive interest in music, and out 
of which formal study could later 
grow; that is, the natural and uni- 
versal interest of children in 
rhythmic activities of all kinds. In 
the spontaneous singing of children 
at their play, and the lore which this 
comprises: their chants, their jingles 
and counting-out rhymes, their 
childhood folk songs and traditional 
melodies and singing games .. . all 


The Mechanical Brain 
and the 
Musical Imagination 


by STANLEY FLETCHER 


those half traditional, half invented 
manifestations of musical creative- 
ness and interest on the very primi- 
tive level that are natural and spon- 
taneous with all children during 
the preschool years primary 
grades. All this, the speaker believed, 
was the stuff out of which natural 
musicians were made. And all this 
was a necessary prelude and_back- 
ground which should be allowed 
time for and cultivated before the 
study of music reading and _ instru- 
ments was begun. And in order to 
allow time for this development, the 
speaker believed that these areas of 
study should be put off until later, 
if one really had in mind the best 
musical welfare of most children. 
The ideal time for beginning the 
study of instruments, according to 
my lecturer, was between the ages of 
nine and eleven, when most chil- 
dren’s interest in digital and manual 
operation is keenest, and when a 
background of more primitive musi- 
cal experience has had time to ac 
cumulate. 

But after the lecture, in a private 
conversation, to my great surprise 
this lecturer revealed the belief that 
the study of piano could be made an 
exception to this general rule, and 
might be started at a much earlier 
age. The reason given was that the 
piano keyboard offers such a visually 
concrete pattern, as compared with 
string and wind instruments, where 
there is no such visual pattern to aid 
in the definition of pitch, and in 
which pitch must actually then be 
defined in the mind of the per 


former. (Continued on page 58) 
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of advertisements directed to music educators 
on the Everett School Piano. . . . An- 
other step in Everett’s crusade to estab- 
lish new, higher standards in_ pianos. 


free folder 

tells how 

Everett meets 

or exceeds 
highest standards 


* On request, a copy of 
Dr. Carter’s specifications 
is available to schools 
who wish to bring 

their present piano bid 
forms up-to-date. 
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The Everett School Piano, Series 10, has been designed 
to meet or exceed the rigid specifications of 

Dr. Elwyn Carter, head of the music department at 
Western Michigan College. 


A new folder, “Factual Report on the Everett Series 10 
School Piano,” is yours for the asking. It tells in detail how 
the Everett more than qualifies, even when judged by. 

the highest standards. Write the Everett Piano Company, 
South Haven, Michigan. 
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about 
BELA BARTOK 


YHORT and slight of stature, Bela 
Bartok had the appearance of a 
delicate, china doll. He was so quiet 
and unassuming that at receptions 
given in his honor he was quite 
likely to be overlooked. Unac- 
quainted as he was with American 
finances, he once asked if music 
students in New York could afford 
to pay as much as five dollars each 
for lessons with him. Like all truly 
great men, he was humble. Yet he 
refused to humble himself before the 
Nazis, and in consequence was forced 
to flee Hungary in 1941, leaving be- 
hind him almost all his personal 
effects, including his priceless collec- 
tion of more than six-thousand folk 
songs of eastern Europe. 


In spite of his physical appearance 
of weakness, Bartok was inherently 
strong. His defiance of the Nazi party 
attests to that. The strength, force, 
and drive of his music and the fact 
that he wrote without any concern 
for public opinion or acclaim are 
further indications of his strong will 
and determination, During his life- 
time he was one of the most contro- 
versial figures in modern music, and 
he has become even more so since 
his death. To some people he was 
the greatest composer of the twen- 
tieth century, while others consider 
him as having been one of music’s 
greatest charlatans. Regardless of 
personal opinion, he has succeeded 
in making great and lasting contri- 
butions to the field of musical com- 
position. 

Bartok was born in Nagyszentmik- 
los, Hungary in 1881. His career in 
composition began at the age of 
eight. He entered the Royal Academy 
in Budapest as a student in 1899. 
In 1907 he was made Professor of 
Piano in that same institution. His 
extensive study of folklore produced 
great contributions and established 
him as the top-ranking musical eth- 
nologist of our time. His latter years 
in the United States were spent in 
composing, occasional recitals, and 
teaching. 
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convention favorites from the 


SCHOOL MUSIC CATALOG 
BOOSEY & HAWKES 


Copland 
Gillis 


ROSENKAVALIER WALTZES |... R. Strauss (arr. Douglas) 
SLAVONIC DANCE No. | : § Dvorak 
SLAVONIC DANCE No. 3 Y(ed. Szell) 
SLAVONIC RHAPSODY No. 2 Friedemann 
(Each title: Set A 4.25; Set B 7.25) 
(Price includes full score) 


band 


GRANDFATHER'S CLOCK OVERHAULED 
SOUTHERN WEDDING 
_ WALKING TUNE 
(Full 5.50; Symph. 8.00 — incl. full score) 
LITTLE NORWEGIAN SUITE 
MARCH PROCESSIONAL 
SUN VALLEY MOUNTAINS .. 
(Full 4.50; Symph. 7.00 — incl. full score) 
DIE FLEDERMAUS, Overture .......... J. Strauss (arr. Cailliet) 
SILKEN LADDER, Overture ...Rossini 
(Full 7.50; Symph. 10.00 — incl. full score) 


choral 
| KNEEL TO PRAY—H. R. Wilson 
HERMAN THE VIOLINIST—F. F. Swift... 


Cailliet 
Lotter (arr. Beeler) 
Grundman 


Hansen 
Grundman 
Ogden 


... SATB 
.. SATB 
TTBB 
SATB 
SA 


NO NIGHT THERE—H. R. Wilson................ 


PRAYER from ''Haensel and Gretel’ 
REST FOR THE WEARY—8. Hamblen. 
TOM-BIG-BEE RIVER—Anon. (arr. N. Cain) 
YOUNGER GENERATION—A. Copland... 


SSA 
TTBB 
SATB 


NEW BOOSEY AND HAWKES CATALOGS 
(furnished upon request) 
CHORAL BAND ORCHESTRAL 
VOCAL THEMATICS 
SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA 
(in preparation) 


2 PIANO VOCAL 


POCKET SCORES 
WIND AND BRASS 
CHAMBER MUSIC 


PIANO . VOCAL SCORES 
VISIT OUR M.E.N.C. EXHIBITS AT: 
Fort Wayne Richmond Atlantic City 
(In Oklahoma City: Southern Music Co. exhibit) 
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BOOSEY & HAWKES 


Order and Sales Departments 
P. O. BOX 418, LYNBROOK, L. I., N. Y. 
Canadian Office: Toronto 
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Highlights 
MARCHES 


from the 


FILLMORE 


CATALOG 
Full Band $1.25 Each 
GRADE 2—EASY 


Activity bennett 
Advance Bennett 
Aline Bennett 
At Sight Bennett 
Booster Klein 
College Boy Bennett 
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Fort Gay Huff 
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Great Divide, The Evans 
Headway Bennett 
High Tower Bennett 
Highiand Bennett 
Improvement Bennett 
Knighthood Bennett 
Laurel Bennett 
Little Champ Mesang 
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Military Escort Bennett 
Mutual Bennett 
Necoid Hayes 
Normal Bennett 
Power Bennett 
Precision Bennett 
Queen City .Boorn 
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Safety Bennett 
Service Bennett 
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Success Bennett 
Summit Bennett 
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Americans, We Fillmore 
Crosley Fillmore 
Fame and Fortune Talbot 
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Four Freedoms Schaefer 
Golden Friendships 
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His Excellency Fillmore 
His Honor Fillmore 
Ironclad Huft 
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March of the Mighty........... 
Matinee 


Fillmore 


Men of Ohio Fillmore 
Miami Fillmore 
National Band Contest 
Noble Men Fillmore 
Orange Bowl Fillmore 
Playfellow Fillmore 
Poet, Peasant and Light 

Cavalryman Fillmore 
Salute to the Stars and Stripes. Huft 
Silver Jubilee Fradeneck 
Three Rings Talbott 
Waves Fillmore 
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Aurora Hughes 
Battle of the Winds Duble 
Circus Bee Fillmore 
Circus King Duble 
Colossean VanderCook 
Feature Hughes 


Honey Boys on Parade.. 
Honor Gnd Glory 


Impressario Hughes 
In Storm and Sunshine Heed 
Knights of the Road Hutter 
Lord Baltimore Fillmore 
March of the Boys’ Brigade Panella 
Old Scout Jewell 
Prince Imperial Sanglear 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep......... Hayes 
Rolling Thunder Fillmore 
Soldiers of the Sea Huffer 
Spirit of the Times. Sanglear 
Squealer .......... Uff 
Stadium Price 
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Troopers Tribunal ..... Fi 
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Now all these quotations from 
young, alert minds tell a_ story. 
Clearly, they show that television 
increases appreciation, it makes 
classical music (which to some 
“stinks” otherwise) slightly more 
palatable, it instructs in proper han- 
dling of musical instruments (and 
the instructors are celebrities—giving 
free lessons!), and it really makes a 
larger audience for fine music. The 
boys and girls even approve of the 
commercials! As to the need for 
pretty girls to draw the crowds, well 
... that’s something to think about. 

Every time we can get students to 
correlate television or any outside 
music with school music, we have 
cemented a little tighter the bond 
whereby music will ultimately be- 
come a important part of their lives. 

One more citation, by Lois, shows 
what I mean. “It was just the other 
day I happened to see the Boston 
Symphony on television. I had never 
seen a symphony before, and I didn’t 
think I would like it. But as I started 
to watch, really, I was fascinated. I 
can’t believe it, but I actually list- 
ened to it for one whole hour. Now, 
I always look for symphonies in the 
paper and make sure I watch them.” 

Most schools don’t have television 
yet. Therefore, we must strive, just 
as we did in radio, toward the day 
when TV in the music room will be 
a reality. It should not be long be- 
fore we can achieve really amazing 
results with our students in music 
through a series of television lessons. 
With television, the children can 
not only hear music but see how it 
is performed. 

A wonderful idea for schooltime 
TV shows would be the telecasting 
of rehearsals, for instance, Fred 
Waring’s Pennsylvanians rehearsing 
under the baton of Dr. Lara Hog- 
gard. What a thrill it would be at, 
let’s say, ten o’clock on Monday 
morning to see the Firestone pro- 
gram put into shape. The students, 
through viewing rehearsals, 
would feel as if they were in on the 
ground floor and would be sure to 
listen to the evening’s finished pro- 
grams. If a Walter Damrosch of to- 
day could be televised, such a pro- 
gram would do more than the old 
Damrosch programs did. 

Now, here is something that we, 


in TV’s infancy, must watch in view 
of our past experiences with radio, 
Remember how many _ criticisms 
came, and still come, from people 
about a too-commercial radio? From 
an article in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, by Frieda B. Hennock, 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sioner, entitled “TV Conservation,” 
I find, “Every day the Federal Com- 
munications Commission — receives 
many letter from parents, teachers, 
and other well-informed _ listeners 
who are deeply concerned about tele- 
vision. The fear is expressed that 
children are being exposed to blood 
and thunder murder mysteries, west- 
ern gun fights, grade C scratchy 
movies, and _ sadistic wrestling 
matches that will leave them with as 
little original incentive as the pup- 
pet heroes whose daily antics they 
follow with baited breath. These 
letters complain that television, with 
its uniquely forceful impact on our 
senses and habits, is not being used 
for education, even though the me- 
dium is so well suited for such a pur- 
pose. The situation is not satisfactory 


by any means. But there is a ray of: 


hope for the future. 

“The Federal Communications 
Commission has been holding hear- 
ings in Washington to determine the 


future allocation of all television 


channels and stations. These Wash- 
ington hearings mark a crossroads 
for television. Among the many 
questions the Commission — will 
determine is the possible reservation 
of television channels for educational 
use by non-commercial, non-profit 
stations. A policy will be laid down 
as to whether education must com- 
pete for available frequencies with 
commercial broadcasters, which it is 
ill-equipped to do, or whether a 
mandatory reservation of channels 
will be made for the educational use 
of television by educators and 
related groups.” 


Electronic Blackboard 


We all realize the vital need of 
better education through television. 
The television screen should be an 
electronic blackboard in every school 
and in every home. Our specific job 
is to see that music education will 
be improved by it. 

In the New York Herald Tribune 
under the heading of Radio and 


Television, John Crosby writes, 
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“Nothing will ever happen on be- 
half of education so long as a tooth- 
paste company is willing to pay for 
the prime air time. Out in Ames, 
Iowa, entirely the opposite pattern 
has been established. WOV-TV, the 
only educational television station in 
the nation, owned and operated by 
Iowa State College, puts education 
first, commerce second. If it has spare 
time to sell, it will sell it to accepted 
commercial programs. Commerce, in 
short, comes to the educator, hat-in- 
hand, rather than the other way 
around. 

“The educators of this country, 
it’s true, are not ready to make good 
use of 20 per cent of the scarce TV 
frequencies at this time. But these 
frequencies, once allotted elsewhere, 
will be gone forever. And, as the 
educators have repeatedly pointed 
out, these frequencies should be 
conserved for education, just as our 
forefathers set aside land for schools 
in the full knowledge that the land 
might not be used for generations 
but recognizing that the time to take 
such action was in the present, not 
in the unforeseeable future.” 

Chancellor Robert Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago has formed 
an emergency committee to protect 
the public interest by securing the 
allocation of a fair portion of tele- 
vision frequencies for educational 
purposes. Educator Hutchins writes 
in a letter dated December 28, 1950: 
“We are confronted by a crisis. If we 
do not act now, television will go the 
way of radio and this magnificent 
educational and cultural medium will 
be lost to the people irrevocably.” 

Television is a means of setting a 
better pattern of what is good in 
music, and we music educators ought 
not to pass it up. Youth has shown 
us what it thinks about television. 
That is proof enough of what tele- 
vision has already done, especially 
in music. There is a desire for tele- 
vision in education; there is need 
for it. The opportunity is ours to 
promote the greatest medium of bet- 
ter education in generations; the 
duty is ours to see it through. 444 


Do you know an_ interesting 
story about how television is being 
used in conjunction with educa- 
tional activities? If so, you are 
invited to submit it to Music Jour- 
nal, 
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Enrich Your Concert Repertory 
with these Chappell songs 


ARNOLD BAX 


Cradle Song 
Green Grow The Rashes, O! 
‘| Heard A Piper Piping 


FRANK BRIDGE 


Isobel 
O That It Were So 


ROBERT CLARKE 
Blind Ploughman, The 


ERIC COATES 
Fairy Tales of Ireland, The 


GUY D’HARDELOT 


Because 
| Know A Lovely Garden 


PETER DE ROSE 
| Heard A Forest Praying 


HAROLD FRASER-SIMSON 


Christopher Robin Is Saying 
His Prayers 


EDWARD GERMAN 


Waltz Song from “Tom Jones” 


BERNARD HAMBLEN 


God Bless Our Home 
Lord’s Prayer, The 
Watch and Pray 


HERMANN LOHR 


Where My Caravan Has 
Rested 


GEOFFREY O’HARA 
There Is No Death! 


ROGER QUILTER 


Fairy Lullaby 
Go, Lovely Rose 


W. H. SQUIRE 
Chip Of The Old Block 
Three For Jack 


WILLIAM STICKLES 
Saith The Lord 


KURT WEILL 
Three Walt Whitman Songs 


PAUL WEIRICK 
| Am Prayer 


HAYDN WOOD 


Bird Sang In The Rain, A 
Casey The Fiddler 


CHAPPELL & CO.., 


RKO BLDG., ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Write for a Thematic Catalogue 


of Chappell Standard Songs 


Ine. 
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Martin Freres the 
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ters”, prevent 
locked keys. 
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and English horn. 
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lived in an environment hardly con- 
ducive to “the finer things of life,” 
the majority of requests would 
hardly seem to be for symphony con- 
certs or grand opera any more than 
for literary or scientific discussions. 
However, a typical weekly radio 
schedule shows a number of musical 
entries. Every day the inmates listen 
to both “live” and recorded broad- 
casts of name bands, popular singers 
such as Bing Crosby, hill-billy tunes, 
and western cowboy songs. They 
hear “Waltz Time” and a local pro- 
gram of light classical music called 
“Twilight Reveries.” And on Sun- 
day evenings they hear the long- 
established “Standard Hour,” which 
presents the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestras, and 
occasionally those of other West 
Coast cities. 

They are allowed to listen to these 
music broadcasts, but do they? The 
answer is yes. Any program to which 
most of the men with earphones did 
not listen would be eliminated, and 
another substituted. One of the most 
popular half-hours is when Mrs. 
Duffy, the warden’s wife, broadcasts 
over the prison hookup (the Grey 
Network) selection of her own 
records of really good classical music. 

There are occasions during the 
year—New Year’s Day, for example 
—when San Quentin entertains its 
friends “on the outside”; and the 
orchestra, the glee club, and_ in- 
dividual performers and singers al- 
ways have a part in these occasions. 
Warden Duffy has also instituted the 
custom of inviting educational or 
socially interested groups of men and 
women from the San Francsico Bay 
area to special entertainments sev- 
eral times a year, to acquaint them 
with the achievements of San 
Quentin and its music units. But the 
general public—some five million of 
them—learned most about — the 
prison’s musical accomplishments 
during the weekly broadcasts over 
Mutual’s Radio Station KFRC, from 
1942 to 1945. 

These broadcasts were unspon- 
sored (the warden refused any num- 
ber of offers from commercial spon- 
sors) and except for a brief talk by 
Mr. Duffy, they were made up en- 
tirely of instrumental and vocal 
music. The ironic theme song, 


“Time on My Hands,” chosen by the 
performers themselves, became a 
familiar sound to radio listeners 
throughout the Far West. What the 
public thought of the broadcasts— 
not as a freak presentation but as 
pure entertainment—may be gath- 
ered from the fact that in every mail 
after a broadcast there were hun.- 
dreds of fan letters. Many job offers 
came in as well, and some of them 
were accepted for men released or 
paroled. 


No Music Instruction 


The educational program at San 
Quentin does not as yet include any 
instruction in music, though courses 
in musical theory may be taken by 
correspondence. The education de- 
partment covers as many called-for 
subjects as possible, but the greater 
part of its time and resources must 


be devoted to providing the funda- 


mental education of those whose 
schooling has been neglected—to 
teaching elementary English (many 
in the prison Speak only a smatter- 
ing of English) and to training pris- 
oners in a vocation. Because of the 
interest in music displayed by the 
men, their willingness to rehearse 
and practice long hours at the sacri- 
fice of other recreation, and _ the 
genuine talent discovered among the 
singers and instrumentalists, Warden 
Duffy has definite plans for music 
classes as part of the regular educa- 
tional curriculum. They depend on 
the securing of suitable teachers. 
There are not enough trained mu- 
sicians among the inmates to pro- 
vide such instruction, so outside 
civilian teachers must be found. 

One effect of participation in San 
Quentin’s musical groups has been 
a lessening of racial, religious, and 
national prejudice. In the orchestra, 
Negroes and Mexicans play side by 
side with blond Nordics, and the 
good feeling and solidarity among 
the performers are obvious. No 
segregation is practiced in the musi- 
cal groups, any more than in the 
prison itself; the question is not 
whether an interested inmate is Jew 
or Gentile, white or black or yel- 
low, se “Can you sing or play 
well?” or “Will you work hard and 
learn to sing or play well enough 
to meet the high standard we have 
attained?” 

In prison, as anywhere else, only 
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a few can reach such a standard, 
whatever their love for music or 
their willingness to work. But in 
prison, everyone not physically or 
emotionally deaf can become a crea- 
tive listener, can make music an in- 
tegral part of his life, a factor in 
regenerating his character. In San 
Quentin, the men are being exposed 
to good music, being led im- 
perceptibly from good to_ better, 
being taught through pride in their 
fellows’ achievements to realize the 
place and value of music in the full, 
good life. 

“If men make a habit of listening 
to good music,” says Warden Duffy, 
“it becomes an active agent in their 
rehabilitation. Music can perform 
a valuable service in our prisons, 
just as it does in hospitals and 
schools and factories. Men cannot 
love music without being the better 


for it.” 444 


HEN, in 1710, Handel left his 

native Germany for England, 
where he was to remain and gain 
immortal fame, his first labor was 
the composition of the opera Rinal- 
do, a feat which is said to have 
taken him only two weeks! Although 
it was a perfectly inane libretto, 
Handel wrote such charming music 
to it that it was immediately sched- 
uled for performance. Despite the 
bitter criticism of the all-powerful 
Addison in his famous Spectator— 
the great essayist especially excori- 
ated the device of letting living birds 
loose on the stage, “exposed to the 
danger of cremation among the foot- 
lights,” as he put it—the opera was 
enormously. successful, playing night 
after night for weeks. 

As in many another instance, 
fame did not mean money for the 
struggling composer. It was the Lon- 
don publisher, Walsh, who made the 
money: his incomplete edition of 
the songs from Rinaldo netted the 
shrewd publisher 1500 pounds! And 
Handel, always noted for his sharp 
wit, is said to have remarked some- 
what acidly that next time the music- 
seller should compose the opera and 
he, Handel, would publish it! 
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OLD REFRAIN for 2 violins and piano 
STRING QUARTET in A minor 
LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID, SCHON ROSMARIN and 
CAPRICE VIENNOIS for string quartet or string orchestra 
ENSEMBLE COLLECTION for violin, cello and piano (8 compositions) 
* * * * * 

LIEBESFREUD, RONDINO on a theme by Beethoven, MIDNIGHT BELLS 
(Heuberger) and SCHON ROSMARIN for 1, 2 or 3 clarinets and piano 
* x * * * 

LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID, SCHON ROSMARIN and 
TAMBOURIN CHINOIS for band and _ orchestra 
* * * * * 

RONDINO on a theme by Beethoven, MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger) 
for 1 or 2 trumpets and piano 
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Thompson Progressive Method 
Comprehensive—Thorough 
Price $1.50 


For Woodwind 


Three Mozart Sonatas 
Arr, Paul Dahm 
Duet for Two Bb Clarinets 
Price $1.25 
Duet for Flute or oboe and 2nd Clarinet 
Price $1.25 


Suite Moderne 
S. Turner Jones 
I. March II. Waltz in Five 
III. Blues IV. Boogie Woogie 
Set of 4 Clarinet parts and Score 
Price $3.00 


» For Piano Solo 
Left Foot, Right Foot March Folio 


An Ideal collection of 15 medium 
grade numbers 
Price $1.00 


Textbooks 


Elements of Theory 

Dr. J. A. Rauterkaus 

New — Simplified — 

No technical language 
Price $1.50 


Two Pianos Four Hands, 


Bach 
Two Menuets 
Orig. G Major #1 
Orig. G Minor #2 
Transcribed and Harmonized by 
Andre Benoist 
Price $1.00 


Violin Solos with Piano Accept. 
Allegro Spalding 
Sonatina #12 Spalding $1.00 


Musicians Book of Knowledge 
C. A, Caton 

Contains the most important questions 
and answers 


Price $1.25 
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(Continued from page 22) 


parents leave, and the new boy is on 
his own. At mealtime he will be as- 
signed to a table with boys his own 
age, and he will find that the food is 
really home-cooked. What will his 
life be like for the next four years? 
Naturally, there will be a daily 
schedule to be followed. Fortunately, 
this schedule has some variation in 
it, so that the same schedule is fol- 
lowed only three days a week. 


6:55 A.M. Rising Bell 
7:25 A.M. Inspection 
7:30 A.M. Breakfast 


Then, assembly, first period, sec- 
ond period, recess, third period, 
with a one-hour rehearsal for all 
boys just before lunch. Right after 
lunch all the new boys have another 
one-hour rehearsal three days a week, 
while the other boys receive religious 
instruction or attend study hall. 
Then two more periods, with classes 
ending at 3:20 p.M. Athletics from 
3:20 to 5:20; dinner at 6:00, follow- 
ed by some free time and study 
hall; lights out at 8:50 for the 
Lower School and at g:10 for the 
Upper School. On Friday evening a 
rehearsal at the church lasts from 
6:55 to 8:15, replacing the free time 
and the study hall. 

Our new boy will probably belong 
to the Knickerbocker Greys, a junior 
cadet corps for boys of eight to fif- 
teen years of age. He will drill Friday 
afternoons from 3:30 to 4:30 with 
the other Choir School boys at the 
Seventh Regiment Armory, Park 
Avenue at 66th Street. Membership 
in the Knickerbocker Greys will give 
him all the advantages of elementary 
military training without the neces- 
sity of attending a military school. 
He will be taught army close-order 
drill, military bearing and courtesy, 
the manual of arms, and command 
leadership. There will also be in- 
struction in first aid, hand-to-hand 
fighting, and traversing an obstacle 
course. Sportsmanship, competition, 
and fair play will be encouraged by 
participation in wrestling, boxing, 
and other sports. Actual drill is sup- 
plemented by simple lectures, dem- 
onstrations, and pertinent motion 
pictures. The dues of forty dollars a 
year plus the cost of uniforms are 
paid by the School. 

On Saturday the rehearsals before 
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and after lunch are omitted, and 
classes end at 11:20 A.M. Saturday 
afternoon is given over to an activ- 
ity period ending at 5:30. 

In addition to the regular school 
work there is a program of social ac- 
tivities. Entertainments are held 
every Saturday evening, and regular 
sound movies are presented twice a 
month. During the winter term there 
is an opportunity for the boys to take 
part in dramatics, and an annual 
Dramatics Night is open to parents 
and guests. The Joneer, a paper 
managed and written entirely by the 
students, is the oldest traditional ac- 
tivity of the School. The work done 
by the boys in publishing this bi- 
monthly paper includes reporting, 
writing articles, art work, mimeo- 
graphing, business management, and 
advertising. 


England’s Dr. William Crotch 
(1775-1847) seems to hold the 
record for musical precociousness. 
On a tiny organ which his father 
had made, William, when “little 
more than two years old,” made 
some show at playing the British 
National Anthem! At the age of 
four he was giving recitals. 


The Hobby Club encourages the 
boy in his hobbies and in starting 
new ones. A special room provides 
him with a place to work, and regu- 
lar weekly meetings, special trips, 
and programs give this organization 
an added interest for all the boys. 
Frequent exhibits are held by the 
club, which also acts as custodian for 
the school archives. 

The school librarians, chosen from 
the student body, have charge of the 
library, keep a card index, and 
choose new books under the super- 
vision of a faculty adviser. 

Two prefects and a member from 
each form are elected by the student 
body to represent them in the active 
management of the School program. 
The prefects, who are students in the 
School, assist the dormitory masters 
and help the new boys become ad- 
justed to their school life. At the 
weekly Town Meetings conducted 
by the Student Council the boys 
have an opportunity to express their 
views, and the heads of the various 
student organizations and commit- 
tees make their reports. Thus the 
boys are conscious at all times of 
their share in maintaining the mo- 


rale and ideals of the School, and at 
the same time they receive valuable 
experience in democratic govern- 
ment. 

The boys make their own beds, 
and keep their rooms in order. They 
wait on tables in the dining hall 
and, in addition to these responsi- 
bilities, the older boys are assigned 
to committees that have charge of 
the library, the Commons Room, 
the Hobby Room, and the coat 
closets. 

Sunday is a rather leisurely day. 
Breakfast at 8:30, inspection at 
10:00, morning church service at 
11:00, dinner at 1:00. Evensong is at 
4:00, and at 5:00 each Sunday after- 
noon the boys check out and go 
home, returning to school Monday 
evening in time for dormitory meet- 
ings. This week-end recess is intended 
primarily as a rest period and an op- 
portunity for parents to attend to the 
individual needs of the boys. Christ- 
mas and Easter vacations of ten days 
follow the services on these special 
days. 

Just what does the boy do in the 
various periods of each school day? 
Simply stated, he goes to school. He 
studies English, French, Latin, math- 
ematics, geography, history, read- 
ing, spelling, art, science, and mu- 
sic. Educational movies and frequent 
trips to museums and other places of 
interest supplement work done in 
classrooms. Classes are small, aver- 
aging ten students each, thus  per- 
mitting a great deal of individual at- 
tention from the one woman instruc- 
tor and eight men. Supervised study 
insures that the boys will really 
study. 

Whenever the weather permits, 
outdoor athletics are held in the 
playground area of Central Park. In- 
door athletics are held in the splen- 
did gymnasium of the School. Touch 
football, basketball, and softball are 
the team sports, with both intra- 
mural and outside competition. All 
the boys participate in this regular 
athletic program, 

Since this is a Choir School whose 
main purpose is that of training 
boys’ voices for the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, unusual musical 
education and training are given to 
the forty pupils. Voice training, mu- 
sic reading, ear training, tone pro- 
duction, and the rudiments of mu- 
sic, plus the learning of the soprano 
parts of the church music to be per- 
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formed constitute the musical edu- 
cation offered by the School. Com- 
positions by Byrd, Tallis, Palestrina, 
Vittoria, Morales, Purcell, Vaughan 
Williams, Britten, Holst, Bach, and 
Handel, plus plain song in Latin are 
learned, in addition to many secular 
compositions for public appearances. 
The boys are taught to read music 
by syllables and the movable do. 
Last December a high point in their 
lives was reached when they ap- 
peared in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
with Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. 

What will happen to these boys 
when they reach the place where 
they can no longer sing in the choir? 
They will return to the public 
schools or enter a preparatory school. 
It has been found that the boys usu- 
ally leave St. Thomas Choir School 
reluctantly when their time is up. 
Contact with them after their time 
of active service is over is maintained 
by means of an alumni carol service 
held each year on the Sunday after 
Christmas, followed by a reunion 
dinner at the School. 

And so our imaginary, composite 
boy has had four normal, happy 
years of education in the Choir 
School of St. Thomas Church. Has it 
been expensive? No. It has probably 
been no more expensive than send- 
ing him to a public school, and cer- 
tainly much less expensive than 
sending him to a private boarding 
school. The Choir School has an en- 
dowment of $825,000, which pro- 
vides for tuition and board. An in- 
cidental tee of $200 is charged. 
There is no charge for infirmary 
care or ordinary medication, al- 
though extraordinary medical ex- 
pense must be met by the parents. 
Naturally, the parents will provide 
the clothing for the boy in accord- 
ance with a list supplied by the 
Housemother. 

Are there any openings at present 
for boys in this School? As a matter 
of fact there is a waiting list, but it 
certainly will not hurt to try to get 
on that list. Any boy fortunate 
enough to be admitted to the Choir 
School of St. Thomas Church will 
receive an education that will en- 
able him to return to the public 
schools or enter a preparatory school 
without loss of credit or status. In 
fact he will receive one of the few 
educational bargains available today. 
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brilhart 


America’s most popular mouth- 
piece is the choice of America’s 
most popular artists. The musi- 
cians in demand always demand 
BRILHART . . . smooth, depend- 
able and powerful "on the job.” 


A single trial is convincing. 


MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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of SPECIAL interest to 
ADVANCED PIANISTS 
and PIANO TEACHERS 


WORKSHOPS NOW IN PROGRESS 


Indianapolis.....Columbia Club ..................... ..-Mondays—9:30 A.M. 
Cincinnati........ Netherlands-Plaza Hotel .......... Tuesdays—9:30 A.M. 
Dayton.............. Dayton-Biltmore Hotel ........ Wednesdays—9:30 A.M. 
Columbus......... Gallery of Fine Arts .............. Thursdays—9:30 A.M. 


WORKSHOPS ABOUT TO START 


Detroit............. Detroit Institute of Fine Arts 
Monday, Mar. 12—9:30 A.M. 
Toledo.............. J. W. Green Auditorium 


807 Jefferson St. ........ Tuesday, Mar. 13—9:30 A.M. 
Cleveland........ Hotel Cleveland ....Wednesday, Mar. 14—9:30 A.M. 


Akron................ Portage Hotel .......... Thursday, Mar. 15—9:30 A.M. 
Youngstown.....Strouss-Hirshberg’s Auditorium 
235 Wick Ave. ............ Friday, Mar. 16—9:30 A.M. 


A Division of FRED WARING Music Workshop 


Ed McGinley, outstanding classroom and television piano teacher, 
and master of keyboard techniques, is carving out a new success story 
for private and public school piano teachers. His courses entitled 
“Chords and Melodies,” which span the catagories of beginning, 
intermediate and advanced pianist, are making it possible for students 
to become smooth stylists in the playing of what he calls “social music.” 
Teachers who are supplementing standard practice and study routines 
with this new and inspiring instruction in keyboard arranging are 
enthusiastic about the results, both in better fees and renewed pupil 
interest. 


Ask your music dealer, or write 


Shawnee Press, Inc. East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 31) 


grained was the tradition that, with 
the political changes of the twentieth 
century, the governments of these 
countries assumed the responsibility 
of continuing yearly subsidies to 
state and municipal operas, subsidies 
originating in the taxpayers’ pocket- 
books and, naturally, with the tax- 
payers’ approval. In Europe the 
theater, including opera, is con- 
sidered a cultural and educational 
institution rather than a means of 
entertainment alone. No such atti- 
tude exists in America, where the 
theater has always been a private en- 
terprise, run as a business in free 
competition with others. And the 
idea of free enterprise is so deeply 
rooted in the American character 
that no modification in this setup 
can be expected. With the theater it 
is a financial gamble, but with grand 
opera, which requires so many hun- 
dreds of employees, it is seldom if 
ever a financial profit. 


To resuscitate opera requires, 
above all, time—time to work out 
scenic and lighting problems, time 
to rehearse over and over again. And 
in America time is money. This I 
discovered when I staged my first 
two American productions for the 
New Opera Company on Broadway 
in 1941. I came from the Royal 
Opera in Stockholm to stage Verdi's 
Macbeth and Mozart’s Cosi fan 
Tutte. This organization, backed by 
a group of wealthy New Yorkers in- 
terested in rescuing grand opera, em- 
barked on a six weeks’ season that 
had critics and audiences unani- 
mously acclaiming these perform- 
ances. No stars were hired and the 
principals received low salaries, yet 
the expense of long rehearsals to per- 
fect these productions, the high 
union wages of orchestra, chorus, 
stage hands, and electricians created 
an extraordinary deficit. No wonder 
that the New Opera Company aban- 
doned opera for good. At Covent 
Garden, La Scala, the Opera Co- 
mique—all over Europe in fact—gov- 
ernment support allows for restudy- 
ing and improving works bogged 
down by hackneyed repetitions, The 
Marshall Plan helps opera in Europe 
keep alive these days, but if we in 
America are going to create new 
forms for old content, we are forced 
to depend upon private resources. 
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The solution, then, seems to lie 
with the community opera. Today, 
there is no country in the world that 
has a larger or more appreciative 
listening audience than America. 
The educational privileges and the 
quality of musical performance over 
the radio and on records, have been 
largely responsible for our high level 
of standards. Many of these listeners, 
when confronted with actual opera 
performances, shrink away, with just 
cause. They know nothing of the ac- 
tual problems involved in working 
out a production, an experience that 
is not exclusively reserved to opera 
producers but can be shared by any- 
one who is willing to try his or her 
hand at the task. 


Community Effort 


In many communities in America 
there exists a definite music group 
and drama group. These are some- 
times organized into clubs, or ama- 
teur performing circles, or often into 
non-active groups. The production 
of opera on a small scale, using the 
extensive repertoire of chamber 
operas is not a monumental task. By 
organizing a music-drama group who 
are willing to tackle the pots of 
paint, the hammers, saws, and can- 
vas, and by choosing a piano team, 
a community opera theater is set up. 
While working out of the problems 
of staging by creating believable dra- 
matic continuity, those involved will 
gain invaluable experience and at 
the same time perform the needed 
role of showing to community audi- 
ences throughout America that opera 
is an alive, dramatic venture and 
not a stilted old-fashioned puppet 
show. I shall have more to say later 
about these indigenous opera groups, 
who will find it far easier to gain 
financial support in the community 
than the larger opera organizations 
have in soliciting national and gov- 
ernmental support. 

Community opera can and will 
transform opera production from 
America’s stepchild of the arts into 
an intrinsic and active part of our 
cultural scene. 


This is the first of a series of 
three articles by Mr. Busch having 
to do with the present status and 
condition of opera in America and 
giving practical, concrete sugges- 
tions concerning ways for its im- 
provement, —Editor 


Cxcellent 
SCHOOL 


CHORUS 
Collections 


S.A.B. CHORUS COLLECTION 
Schools having a scarcity of boys’ voices 
have found this publication of Soprano, 
Alto and Baritone arrangements most satis- 
factory. The songs, ranging from easy to 
medium difficult, are both melodious and 
effective. Price .75 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GLEE CLUB 
Another collection for the younger boys, 
using both changed and unchanged voice. 
These songs are arranged for Mezzo-So- 
prano, Alto and Baritone. A book especi- 
ally adapted to Junior High School use. 

Price .60 


PRACTICAL TWO-PART SONGS 
This unique collection of songs was com- 
piled for boys’ choruses with little or no 
previous training in part singing. Two-voice 
parts are for medium tenor and medium 
baritone. The selections range from very 
easy to moderately difficult. Price .60 


UNISON SONGS FOR CHILDREN 
A collection of songs for children’s voices 
or solo voices. Price .60 


FEARIS TWO-PART SONG ALBUM 


BE SURE TO VISIT OUR EXHIBITS AT THE 
M.E.N.C. SECTIONAL CONFERENCES 


IDEAL COLLECTION OF 
THREE-PART SONGS 

An interesting and valuable collection of 
songs arranged for three-part treble voices. 
Contains an assortment of original com- 
positions together with vocal arrangements 
of well-known and popular classics. 

Price .60 


FEARIS-QUARTET AND CHORUS 
BOOK 
A collection of Secular four-part songs suit- 
able for high school quartets and choruses. 
Price .75 


THE HIGH SCHOOL GLEE CLUB 
A book arranged especially for the imma- 
ture voices of boys of high school age 
with little or no experience in part singing. 
Each piece is kept within the natural range 
of young voices. Price .60 

THE GIRLS' GLEE CLUB 
One of the most popular and practical 
publications for three-part girls’ choruses 
and glee clubs. Attractive and interesting 
three-part arrangements of medium diffi- 


culty. Price .60 


Seventeen two-part songs for girls or grou 
of unchanged voices. Besides an lly 
good assortment of concert numbers, the 
book contains a few sacred selections. 
Price .60 


TWO SKETCHES FOR 
CLARINET QUARTETTE 
By Sol B. Cohen 

(B-C) These interesting sketches of moderate 
difficulty are ideally suited for the school 
orchestra. 
Twilight in the Forest $1.00 
Will O’ the Wisp 1.00 
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Write for ¢ 


124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


which includ 


THE BEST IN ACCESSORIES CAN BE FOUND AT YOUR DEALER 
Your dealer gets the best when he gets 


ACCESSORIES from the HOUSE OF TELLER’S 


Ask your dealer to show you the TELLER lines of ACCESSORIES 
such f 


Karle’s Products 
(The best in instrument accessories) 


Wright-Way Products 


(The line designed to help every teacher 
turn out better students) 


For the name of your TELLER dealer write 


HENRY TELLER & SON 


5490 DORCHESTER AVE., CHICAGO 15, ILL. 


Ace Batons 


(A fine line of batons which have been 
acclaimed by teacher and students alike) 
Remember when yau need accessories look 
at the TELLER line and you will get the 

best at lowest possible price. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


duced on whom she was expected to 
demonstrate her teaching methods, 
and finally she was required to show 
her skill in playing accompaniments. 
With such a rigid examination to go 
through, an incompetent person is 
very unlikely to get the chance to 
teach music in Denmark, It is a pity 
that a similar system is not in force 
in America. 

In Denmark the arts are con- 


sidered to be for the many, not for 
the tew. Everybody there reads, prac- 
tically everybody writes, and some 
paint as well. A comparatively small 
number of people make music their 
vocation, however, since this is still 
considered a field primarily for the 
gifted individual. 

On the other hand, interest in 
music from the auditory point of 
view is widespread, and Danes fill 
the concert halls to hear good music 
performed regardless of whether the 
performer has a name. They do not 
care so much about who is perform- 


“The Story of Musical Instruments’ 


6” x 9”—-still only $1.00. 


Write for FREE folder describing complete line 
of tested school music teaching helps. Use coupon. 


MAIL COUPON FOR THE FREE FOLDER 


is a 
complete, factual history of the development of 
musical instruments . . . packed with pictures 
and descriptions of band and orchestra instruments 
dating back to the Pipes of Pan. No music library 

is complete without this book . . . no music 
educator can speak authoritatively without it. 
Hard cover, 360 pages, 6” x 9”. Only $1.98. 

The Pan-American ‘Band and Orchestra 
Handbook”’ is a reliable, up-to-the-minute guide for 
the music educator and bandmaster. Now in its 
20th printing . . . used as a textbook in 62 colleges 
and universities. New, hard cover, 136 pages, 


Dept. 365, ELKHART, INDIANA 


Name. 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Please send FREE folder of tested school music teaching helps. 


Address. 


City, Co., State. 


School. 


Position. 


ing as about what is being per- 
formed, and how. 

Denmark’s State Ballet compares 
favorably with any of the best-known 
ballet groups in the world. It is a 
pity that America has not had the 
opportunity to see it. Personally, | 
think no dancer could surpass Mar- 
got Lander’s performance in Giselle, 
The Ballet appears regularly at the 
Copenhagen Royal Opera House, 
where the government also main- 
tains a symphony orchestra, a thea- 
ter group, and an opera company. 
In Denmark all operas are sung in 
Danish. This makes for some awk- 
wardness when a foreign artist ap- 
pears with the Royal Opera Com- 
pany, for Danish is not one of the 
standard languages in a singer’s re- 
pertoire. The problem is usually 
solved by letting the foreigner sing 
in his language while the rest of the 
cast sing in Danish. Since one can 
seldom understand an opera singer 
anyway, this is no drawback to the 
listener’s enjoyment. 

One of the world’s finest boy 
choirs sings in the Palace Chapel, 
giving a concert of fine old ecclesi- 
astical music every Friday night. 
The Crown supports the Boy Choir 
School, from which the twenty chil- 
dren who make up the choir are 
selected. The boys who go to the 
school are picked from second-grade 
students all over the country and 
are brought to the school in Copen- 
hagen, where they receive the stand- 
ard education plus special voice 
training. The choir’s concerts are free 
to the public, so listeners must come 
well in advance to get a seat. 

Of course there are amateur mu- 
sicians in Copenhagen, and_ the 
Academic Orchestra and Chorus di- 
rected by Walter Meyer-Radon is 
composed principally of students 
and amateurs. Several concerts are 
given each season. Sometime these 
are oratorios, sometimes purely or- 
chestral. In addition, Meyer-Radon 
gives several series of piano lecture- 
recitals. During the 1946-1947 sea- 
son, when there was an acute fuel 
shortage in Denmark, he had to give 
his recitals in an unheated concert 
hall, and in Denmark winters are 
really cold. But the audience came 
anyhow, well muffled up, and they 
seemed to enjoy the music every bit 
as much as if they had been warm 
as toast. The Danes really like their 
music! 444 
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(Continued from page 25) 


the place where the student can per- 
form adequately. If the private teach- 
er takes time to teach and discuss the 
literature for the instrument, the 
student does not learn to perform, 
and the teacher is under obligation 
to produce students who play. 
College music departments should 
provide repertoire classes for each 
instrument where the students ma- 
joring on that instrument can hear 
and study either from recorded per- 
formances or from informal sight- 
reading performances a great deal of 
the literature for that medium. Very 
few institutions have such classes or 
seminars. Some manage them on a 
non-credit or volunteer basis and 
some discourage even that much. 


Performance Repertory 


There are those who claim that 
students get a great deal of music 
literature in the performing organi- 
zations which will offset the bad 
showing in class teaching. That is 
doubtful. In organizations the di- 
rector’s time, again of necessity, 
occupied by the demand for per- 
formance and the technical prob- 
lems of that performance. Beyond 
the one or two programs prepared 
by the organization, in many cases 
no other literature is studied or con- 
sidered. Furthermore, too many times 
the students know nothing about 
the music they perform — only the 
notes! A “‘first chair” player in an 
organization which was to play a 
program the next week could not 
give the titles or composers of the 
music to be played! After he had 
gone to rehearsal and copied down 
the titles and composers he asked 
if a certain seventeenth century com- 
poser was living now! No, it must 
be admitted that the place for the 
bulk of the teaching of music litera- 
ture is squarely on the shoulders of 
the professors administering the 
courses given in the colleges, not 
on the private teachers or on the di- 
rectors of organizations, though they 
may help. 

Another fact learned from the 
abovementioned study is that the 
general average for all colleges sur- 
veyed is about one hundred com- 
positions presented in all courses of- 


fered — less than one composition 
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a week for the eight semesters of 


college training! One hundred com- 
positions including not only large 
works such as symphonies and con- 
certos but songs (even folk songs) 
and short pieces. One hundred com- 
positions of which fifty, according to 
the figures, were composed in the 
nineteenth century. One hundred 
compositions of which fifty (not the 
same fifty, obviously) would be for 
orchestra. That is the music diet for 
college music majors. And these are 
not studied completely or thorough- 


ly. It was found that the most usual 
method of presenting this music is 
to play a recording and give the 
students some information about the 
principal themes or general struc- 
ture. There is no evidence that the 
students have access to scores or to 
frequent rehearings of the music. 
How much can you grasp of a new 
composition heard once? It takes a 
gifted and experienced musician to 
learn much about a new and un- 
familiar composition from one hear- 
ing. But many colleges which main- 
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tain music departments have no pro- 
vision for the hearing of music ex- 
cept in the classroom. Students don’t 
have a fair chance to know the mas- 
terpieces of their chosen art. 

A third fact discovered is that 
about go per cent of the music litera- 
ture taught in the colleges is pre- 
sented in courses designated as His- 
tory and Appreciation of Music. 
Those courses should rightly deal 
most of all in music, but is it neces- 
sary to practically eliminate music 
from other courses? Colleges under- 


take to teach music and somewhere 
in the four-year period they present 
about ninety examples of music in 
a course in history of music and 
in all the other courses — theory, 
music education, instrumental classes 
and the like — they manage to use 
about ten compositions. Some insti- 
tutions are doing rewarding and 
noble work in teaching “theory” 
through music, but many others are 
still teaching only the “dry bones” 
of music — the rules of harmony. 
How dull it must be for an ambiti- 


LIKE 
HERE 


By CLAY BOLAND 


A Patriotic Song with popular appeal 


Piano copy 50¢ 


Mr. Boland, for many years composer 
and writer of the nationally famous Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Mask and Wig 
shows, now gives us this stirring and 
patriotic melody, so in keeping with to- 
day’s national effort. 


Full Band ..1.25 


In Preparation 
SSA, TTBB Chorus Edition 


Orchestra 


Mixed chorus (SATB)... 20¢ 


ous freshman music major to spend 
dreary hours learning rules and 
writing meaningless exercises to 
learn theory when the whole world 
of music lies untouched! How disap. 
pointing it must be to have course 
after course talking all about music 
but never getting to the music it. 
self! It is a wonder that they sur- 
vive the first year, because in too 
many cases they hear no music be- 
yond their harmony exercises, a few 
solo pieces on their major instru- 
ment,. and perhaps a few composi- 
tions played or sung in an “organi- 
zation.” They go to college to study 
music, and never hear any from Sep- 
tember to June! 


What to Do? 


What, then, is to be done? Must 
the situation remain as it is or can 
something be done to alter and im- 
prove it? Yes, there are constructive 
suggestions which would not be im- 
possible to carry out. In the first 
place, the most obvious need is for 
more music in college music curti- 
cula. The entire program must be 
geared to music itself — new music 
drawn from all periods of composi- 
tion and for all instruments and 
combinations of instruments. It may 
mean rewriting entire curricula but 
that would be all to the good. 
Liberal arts colleges in general are 
becoming aware that they have 
slipped away from the real mean- 
ing of a liberal education and 
are adopting the plan of general 


education in the humanities, the so- - 


cial sciences, and the natural sci- 
ences. Music departments might pro- 
fit from considering that plan and 
bringing music to the students and 
the students to the music. It does not 
mean that the music course of study 
would be one long, glorious period 
of listening to records. This music 
is to be studied and examined in the 
light of the structure and aesthetic 
meaning of the art. There will still 
be a lot of hard work to be done- 
music is not a “snap course.” Much 
drill and real application are neces- 
sary to master the art, but it will 
become meaningful and joyful if 
it is associated with a study of the 
music itself and not with textbook 
exercises alone. Each instructor must 
feel a personal obligation to use 
music in his teaching, to grasp every 
opportunity to illustrate a point by 
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music, to set up units of study 
around a master composition. Every 
means, formal and informal, must 
be explored and made to contribute 
to the end of more and more music 
literature in the college curriculum. 

To do this, equipment is necessary 
and that costs money. Colleges have 
met the necessity of equipment for 
science courses and athletics in order 
to meet standards set by certain ac- 
crediting agencies. They must meet 
these needs if they are to do the job 
to which they have committed them- 
selves. They must do the same for 
music. It may be necessary to charge 
“laboratory” fees for some courses, 
but whatever financial arrangements 
are needed it is imperative that cer- 
tain equipment be provided. Stu- 
dents cannot be expected to under- 
stand all about a composition from 
one hearing, they must have a chance 
to hear music over and over and 
must be encouraged to browse about 
in music on their own. Listening 
rooms where a number of students 
can st .ausic either assigned or 
chosen on their own are absolute 
necessities for self-respecting music 
departments. There must also be a 
suitable library of recordings, music, 
and scores. Fortunately, now as at no 
other time in history, much record- 
ed music is available. Recent ex- 
pansion by recording companies and 
the advent of the long-playing, un- 
breakable records make this problem 
considerably easier than it was ten 
years ago. But, it is not necessary to 
rely entirely on records. Use the 
talent of faculty and advanced stu- 
dents to play interesting new and 
less-known compositions, not in for- 
mal recital style but in informal 
presentations where the music is 
discussed, explained, and replayed 
until it is familiar and clearly un- 
derstood. Encourage Record Clubs 
in which students and faculty may 
meet for sessions to hear and com- 
pare each other’s records. Much 
music can be absorbed when a group 
meets informally, sits on the floor a 
coke in one hand and a potato chip 
in the other, with ears glued to the 
music pouring from a phonograph 
and eyes following a score, or com- 
paring different interpretations of a 
composition. All of these things take 
some effort and expenditure of time, 
energy, and funds but they will pay 
off. A faculty can do wonders if it 
really goes at this problem, decides 
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just what its particular department [0/9/N|V/SERS 
needs (because there can be no 
“standard” repertoire set up), plans 7 
a systematic building of equipment x. aw 
for providing more music, and, most vWwy ud S 
of all, accepts the responsibility of 
teaching music literature. ie! GENES 
Much more could be said about ALa ty 
problems and procedures and plans Ax vic 
for action. However, the important S. 


point to be emphasized is this — 
too little and too limited music 
literature is being taught in our 
college music departments. 444 
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resser presents 


MARCHES as played by THE SOUSA BAND 
AUTHENTIC ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


of the Sousa Band (Class C) 
Conductor, $.25 — Other Parts, $.15 


(Class C, introducing Old Kentucky 
Home) Original composition for 
Band by EDWIN FRANCO GOLDMAN 


115-40000 — (Full) 


115-40001 Symphonic Band.. 1.75 
Conductor, $.25 — Other Parts, $.15 


EVER-READY MARCH 


(Class C) Original composition for 
Band by EDWIN FRANCO GOLDMAN 


115-40005 Standard (Full) 

115-40006 Symphonic Band. 1.75 
Conductor, $.25 — Other Parts, $.15 


PROGRAM INSPIRATION 
WATER MUSIC SUITE 


BRUCKNER 


TRIUMPHAL MARCH 


and 
115-40010 


BAND BONANZA — 


Special drum arrangements by AUGUST HELMECKE, drum virtuoso 
Standard (Full) Band, $1.25 — Symphonic Band, $1.75 


KING COTTON THE INVINCIBLE EAGLE 
125-40008 Standard Band 125-40020 Standard Band 
125-40009 Symphonic Band 125-40021 Symphonic Band 

EL CAPITAN MANHATTAN BEACH 
125-40010 Standard Band 125-40000 Standard Band 
125-40011 Symphonic Band 125-40001 Symphonic Band 

KENTUCKY MARCH APOLLO MARCH 


(Very easy for Class C, critics ap- 
plaud style similar to Sousa) Original 
composition for Band by ANTON 


115-40019 (Full) 
115-40020 2.50 
Conductor, $.75 — Other Parts, $.30 


(Class C, Grand March ideal for pro- 
grams) Original composition for Band 
by NICOLAS MIASKOVSKY 

115-40009 (Full) 

Band. 4.00 
Conductor, $.75 — Other Parts, $.40 


Bryn Mawr 


(Class B, featured at State High School Festivals) Original composi- 
tion for Band by GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL 


1115-40007 Standard Poll) Band) $5.00 
1915-40013 - Conductor €Full Score) 3.50 


Condensed Score, $1.00 — Other Parts, $.50 


SYMPHONY IN STEEL 


(Class B or A, solo piano part not too difficult) Tone-Poem by 
LOUIS PALANGE 
115-40003 Standard (Full) Band 
115-40004 Condnctor: (Pull: 50 
Condensed Score, $1.25 — Piano Solo Part, $1.00 — Extra Parts, $ 50 

Send for your FREE Choral Thematic Catalog. 

Order this music from your local music dealer or from — 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Pennsylvania 
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(Continued from page 21) 


tional Association members and 
three Music Publishers Association 
members, with a chairman from 
your association appointed by your 
president. Your governing body 
would have the sole right to accept 
or reject the plan. 

An increasing number of recent 
publications are those for which 
there has been a serious need—ac- 
cording to the recommendations 


which you the educators have been 
making to us the publishers through 
the years—contemporary music, small 
ensembles, full band scores, etc., etc., 
but, have these publications merited 
the big investments which they nec- 
essitated? Or do the various national 


and state required and_ recom- 
mended lists represent what the edu- 
cational field really wants? Does the 
success of an educational publishing 
program depend on its intrinsic mu- 
sical and educational merits or upon 
the ability of the average educator to 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


for these / 


OLD DUTCH MELODY, arr. VAUGHAN RAMSEY 


*Orchestral acc 


*A Hymn for Brotherhood S.A.T.B. .16 
ROBERT WARD 

*Hush’d be the Camps Today S.A.T.B. .16 
CECIL EFFINGER 

*American Men S.A.T.B.  .18 
KENT KENNAN 

The Unknown Warrior Speaks T.T.B.B. .16 
LEO SOWERBY 

*Song for America S.A.T.B. .35 
DOUGLAS MOORE 

*Prayer for the United Nations S.A.T.B. .20 
H. MERRILLS LEWIS 

*This is America S.A.T.B. .25 
RICHARD H. BALES 

Lines (As quoted by King George VI, Christmas, 1939) .0.0.000...cccccecun SATB: AS 


iHeahl, 
av 


on rental 


BABA 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc., 159 E. 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Agents for Novello & Co., London 
GRAY-NOVELLO 


Recommended for Youngsters! 
THEORY IN COLOR 


by LUCILLE WILMOT 


Here is a most unique way in which 
to teach the A, B, C’s of Music 
to the very young beginner. 


v 


EASY, ENTERTAINING, MADE MOST UNDERSTANDABLE 
THROUGH THE USE OF COLOR AND PICTURES. PICTURES 
TO BE COLORED BY CHILD. WONDERFUL FOR CHILDREN 
FROM 5 YEARS OLD AND UP. 


Learn more about this outstanding book by 
sending for sample pages. Address Dept. MJ. 


O. PAGANI & BRO., Inc. 


289 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
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evaluate it and integrate it into his 
program? 

Although there are among the 
music educators many who realize 
the shortcomings of the various lists, 
it does seem that to be successful, a 
work for band or orchestra, for in- 
stance, need only be an overture 
and easy! 

There is a broad gap between 
what educational leaders recommend 
as essential, forward-looking publish- 
ing and what the mass of music edu- 
cators will accept. 

How far can the publishers go 
along with the leaders in your field? 
The modern music publisher is fully 
informed in the educational field, 
He knows what you say you want, 
but he also knows from experience 
that the market for these publica- 
tions is too narrow to support such 
a publishing program. The publisher 
wants to encourage the creative artist 
through the publication of music of 
today; he wants to bring to the pub- 
lic, music that is expressive of our 
times; he wants to provide music for 
your students that will serve as the 
foundation for a lifelong enjoyment 
of rich musical experience. For the 
music publisher is the heir to a great 
tradition, a tradition responsible for 
the development and spread of our 
musical culture. 444 


ERHAPS the very first “strike” 

recorded in history is attributed 
to a group of musicians in ancient 
Rome. The gripe: the authorities 
wouldn’t let them eat their lunch in 
the temple where they were perform- 
ing! This was ’way back in 309 B. C. 
The musicians walked out. They 
stayed out several weeks and re- 
turned to work only when they had 
gained their point—the right to eat 
their lunch in the temple. 


WO music students in London 
gave the following answers dur- 
ing an examination: 

Schumann: “His music is espe 
cially noted for the rippling vivace 
style, rippling running music for the 
treble, and slow firm bass work. His 
music generally consists of flats, or 
written in a minor mode.” 

Senza sordini: “Without  sordid- 
ness—that is, the music is not to be 
played or sung in a dull manner.” 
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(Continued from page 27) 


above all their beloved Kisimi, was 
overwhelming. More wanted to 
come than could be accommodated, 
and that enthusiasm shows no signs 
of waning. 

Kisimi’s costume varies a bit from 
year to year. This year he appears in 
glistening satin—a white shirt with 
flowing sleeves, blue bolero, orange 
pantaloons and a deep maroon sash. 
The orange band on his pointed 
blue turban bears a sparkling jewel 
which drops down against his swar- 
thy forehead. And what intriguing 
shoes—dark bluish gray ones, with 
pointed toes that turn up and back! 
A drooping black mustache and 
pointed beard complete the picture. 

The practice of sending program 
notes and teaching suggestions to 
the teachers of the State who wish 
them continues. When school time 
rolls around in September, out go 
five thousand handsome booklets en- 
titled Kisimi Presents Adventures in 
Music. No longer is this a series 
planned for rural schools only; regu- 
lar listening groups tune in from 
many of Michigan’s major cities. 

The production, which is the 
most elaborate one offered by 
WKAR, is now handled almost en- 
tirely through the office of Mr. Rich- 
ards, although the extension work- 
ers continue to give complete co- 
operation in promoting the series 
and getting handbooks out to the 
teachers. 

After Mr. Richards writes the 
handbook, the material is checked 
by a committee composed of Roy 
Underwood, head of the School of 
Music; Robert Coleman, director of 
Radio Station WKAR; William Sur, 
head of the department of music 
education; and the three extension 
workers, Miss Adler, Miss Cook, and 

Miss Miles, before it goes to press. 

The producer is responsible for 
writing all the scripts and whipping 
the show into shape. His cast and 
musicians are all college students 
who volunteer their services in ex- 
change for the rich experience they 
receive. The only exceptions are the 
student director of the orchestra 
and the student arranger (who hap- 
pens to be the percussion man this 
year), who are the recipients of a 
small stipend. 

Casting for the parts of Johnny 
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and Mary is difficult, for these roles 
must be played by actors much older 
than the characters represented. Mr. 
Richards was fortunate to have for 
a time the services of a talented, ver- 
satile young man, Dick Beals, who 
is now a successful player of child 
and animal parts in a television sta- 
tion in Detroit. 

Rehearsal time is limited to about 
six hours per show, so students and 
producer must work hard and fast 
to achieve a finished performance. 

This season’s list of thirty-two pro- 


ductions, as announced in the hand- 
book for teachers, is intriguing in- 
deed. There are special day programs 
of course, such as “An Old-Fashioned 
Thanksgiving,” “Ethan, the Shep- 
herd Lad,” “Here We Come A-Carol- 
ing,” “The First Easter,” and “May- 
day in England.” Of particular in- 
terest to teachers was a related series 
of three programs broadcast in No- 
vember called “Johnny’s Tune,” 
“Harmony in Music Land,” and 
“Johnny’s New Drum.” These pro- 
grams were based on the three fun- 


It takes interesting, fresh, new music to compete with the forces 
of spring. But you can get the newest music, the broadest 


selection, the fastest service from E. M. B. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 1950 EMB GUIDE. It is the 
most complete listing of school music materials of all publishers available. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS: Vocal music for choruses, operettas 
and cantatas @ Text books and literature @ Band and orchestra music @ Instrumental 
solo and ensemble music @ Instrumental methods @ A complete stock of equipment, 
supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 
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damental ingredients that make up 
a musical composition: melody, har- 
mony, and rhythm. 

About twenty minutes before time 
for the show, Mr. Richards steps out 
in front of the stage curtain and con- 
ducts a warm-up session. First he 
calls the names of the schools that 
have made reservations. Then the 
children are coached in the usual 
applause procedure and made to feel 
a real sense of participation. Told 
that radio is make-believe as much 
as playing cowboys and _ Indians, 


they are asked to imagine that the 
college boys and girls reading the 
scripts are really elves, hobby horses, 
lumberjacks, the three little pigs, or 
what have you. Of course Kisimi is 
Kisimi. He doesn’t have to be imag- 
ined! By the time the signal is given 
for the beginning of the show, the 
youngsters are alert, but relaxed—in 
condition for top enjoyment. 

After the magic half hour is over 
and the last bit of applause has died 
down and the announcer has indi- 
cated that “Adventures in Music’’ is 


Joseph Gossec’s Military Symphony for 


Band couldn’t be more timely if it had 


been written yesterday. This is confirmed 


by nationwide use immediately following 


publication. 


Fascinating, isn’t it, how music of the past 


so often is ideal for today’s educational 


uses. Pergolesi’s Agnus Dei (SATB) is being 


greeted with widespread enthusiasm. 


For free reference copies of these and other 


FROM 


THE TEXTBOOKS 
— Suite for Chorus — 


S.A.T.B. a cappella 
b 


CHARLES F. BRYAN 


Latin—Arma Virumque Cano 
Literature—Flower in the Crannied 
Geometry—The Area of a Regular Polygon... .18 
American History—These Are the Times... .20 


J. Fischer & Bro. 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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off the air, the producer again takes 
over. Since great numbers of the 
children in attendance come from 
schools where there is no orchestra, 
this is their first chance to see some 
of the less familiar instruments, such 
as the bassoon and the bass clarinet. 
Children recognize the “licorice 
sticks” as clarinets and the “fiddle 
you can’t put under your chin” as 
the cello or bass viol. 

To top off their trip to the broad- 
cast, children may stay for a movie 
about the wild life of Michigan, pre- 
sented by the curator of the mu- 
seum. The movie is followed by a 
conducted tour through the mu- 
seum. The fact that the trip to East 
Lansing is one of double educational 
interest means something to school 
board members and officials who un- 
derwrite these visits. 

School children throughout the 
state are prepared for careful listen- 
ing in varying degrees. Some teach- 
ers go “all out” for the project, using 
the programs as a point of departure 
for various related activities. One 
teacher wrote recently, “We have 
carefully prepared each lesson before 
the broadcast, often finding pictures 
and stories to add interest.” 

Another said, ““We make music 
notebooks, using the material you 
send us as a basis.” 

The Carl School, just out of East 
Lansing, has followed the annual 
visit to “Adventures in Music” with 
make-believe broadcasts of its own 
in the schoolroom. 


Scrapbooks 


Children in some schools have 
made scrapbooks containing sketches 
of characters they heard in the 
broadcasts: Hiawatha, the Walrus 
and the Carpenter, Christmas carol- 
ers, Peter and the Wolf, and so 
forth. Brief stories accompanied the 
sketches in some instances. 

After children from the Michigan 
School for the Blind have visited the 
broadcast, instructors lead a full dis- 
cussion of the program. Those chil- 
dren who attend this school because 
they must study where there are 
sight-saving facilities supply infor- 
mation as to what they saw happen 
on the radio show, thus filling in the 
“chinks” for the totally blind. 

The function of the radio seri€s 
is indeed a broad one. The program 
marches on chiefly because of its 
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original purpose. In words taken 
from the foreword of this year’s 
handbook: “This radio series is in- 
tended to provide a musical experi- 
ence not possible under ordinary 
classroom conditions. The individual 
programs are designed to introduce 
some of the world’s finest music in 
a dramatic setting which will serve 
to stimulate interest and apprecia- 
tion for good music. Every program 
is planned to include some points of 
value for all the grades.” 

But this isn’t all it does. It serves 
to acquaint children with the way a 
radio show is broadcast. It is esti- 
mated (by a spot survey) that only 
two or three per cent of the children 
who attend have ever seen a radio 
broadcast other than “Adventures in 
Music.” 

Students from the School for Crip- 
pled Children in Lansing are given 
the opportunity to see a program 
every year, though this practice does 
pose some difficult problems. Some 
attend in wheel chairs and others, 
unable to walk, must be carried to 
their seats. 

Letters to the station written by 
children in carefully printed script 
or measured longhand are eloquent. 
Following is an example: 

Thank you for letting us come to the 
Hansel and Gretel program. We appreciated 
the way you introduced the instruments. 


You chose a good cast. We liked the witch’s 
laugh. 


The format of “Adventures in 
Music” is a far cry from the old 
blueprint of the stilted music ap- 
preciation lesson—the one that pre- 
sented musty statistical details of a 
composer’s life, followed by a dis- 
section of something or other he 
wrote in the dim, dark past. It is 
what its name implies—adventurous! 
Adventurous enough to attract chil- 
dren from distances as great as that 
traveled by the children from the 
island in Saginaw Bay. Exciting 
enough to prompt them to chant, 
“We're going to see Kisimi and the 
Musicians of the Sky!” 444 


ORCHESTRA PATRON 
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3. | would find out whether there 
were enough people wanting dif- 
ferent kinds of concerts to pay to 
put them on in addition to the 
present planned concerts. 


MARCH, 


4. 1 would find out whether the 
public generally feels welcome to 
come to our concerts. 

5. I would find out whether the 
orchestra sales people had really 
“covered” the town when they were 
out selling tickets. 

6. I would figure out some scheme 
whereby lots of people would get to 
know the orchestra players and the 
conductor personally. 

7. Then, I’d ask for a chance to 
study last year’s books and see if I 
could find some ways in which the 


orchestra could make its money do 
double duty. That’s the way we have 
to do in business when profits are 
down, but you still have to keep up 
a prosperous looking front. Maybe 
orchestras can do it too. Right now, 
I don’t know enough about them 
even to make a guess. 

I'd like to begin to feel that the 
orchestra was, in a way in my hands 
and that if I couldn’t do anything 
else to help it on its way, the very 
least I could do would be to raise 
the ante on my subscription check 


JONAH SWALLOWED THE WHALE! 


NEW CHORAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
To Be Released March Ist 


SWINGA LOW, CHARIOT. (Rhythm Revival Version) ........ Spiritual—Cain 
(SATB, 8 Pts. No. 81190) (TTBB, No. 82156) (SSAA, No. 83215) 


Noble Cain 


(SAB, No. 88058) 


LET THE BRIGHT SERAPHIM 


(SATB, No. 81192) (TTBB, No. 82156) (SSAA, No. 83216) 


ROCKA MY SOUL! (SATB, 8 Pts. No. 81193)... Spiritual—Cain 


Handel-Runkel 


HAROLD FLAMMER, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
251 W. 19th ST. 


(For Junior and Senior Choirs With Organ and Trumpet— 


No. 84363) 
THE HARP. (SATB, 8 Pts. No. 81191)... Noble Cain 
THE LORD REIGNETH. (SATB, No. 84362)... Frances Williams 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. (SAB, No. 88570)... Noble Cain 
THE BREAD OF GOD. (SAB, No. 88569)... Noble Cain 
DE GOSPEL TRAIN. (SAB, No. 88059)... Spiritual—Cain 
JOSHUA FIT DE BATTLE OB JERICHO... Spiritual—Cain 
(SAB, No. 88060) 
OLE ARK’S A-MOVERIN’. (SAB, No. 88061)... Spiritual—Cain 
RELIGION IS A FORTUNE. (SAB, No. 88062)... Spiritual—Cain 


SO’S | CAN WRITE MY NAME. (SAB, No. 88063)... Spiritual—Cain 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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and maybe get some others around 
town to do likewise. 

As it is now, it’s their orchestra 
and my money, along with the 
money of lots of other people who 
probably feel much as I do. I don’t 
mind that especially, but what does 
make me mad is to be told by the 
orchestra publicity department each 
year at check-writing time (and only 
at check-writing time) that the or- 
chestra and the responsibility for its 
continued existence suddenly are 
“mine.” As things are now, I feel 
very definitely that they ain’t either 
one mine—and I wish they were. 

Very truly yours, 
AN EARNEsY BUT IRRITATED PATRON. 


444 


\V ANY musicians of today are so 
4¥2 specialized that they have only 
one job to perform. But that wasn’t 
true of John Blow, one of a long 
line of distinguished Westminster 
Abbey organists. In addition to play- 
ing services and recitals, Mr. Blow 
served as “composer in ordinary” to 
James II; was the teacher of many 
famous English musicians, including 
Purcell; tuned and repaired the or- 
gan, virginals, and wind instruments; 
acted as librarian; and was “master 
of the children of the Royal Chapel.” 
All of that would require a pocket- 
ful of union cards today. 


CCORDING to a charming old 

legend, someone once asked a 
famous conductor: “How does one 
go about starting a symphony or- 
chestra?” 

“Well, first you buy a pound of 
tea,” was the answer, “and then you 
send invitations to twelve of the 
town’s outstanding women, and then 
it all. depends on how much  sup- 
port you get from the women... .” 


JANSEN 


(Continued from page 29) 


down “the cost to what I can afford 
to pay.” He said some of the instru- 
ments “are worth quite a lot. Some 
are not.” 

In his vast collection are harp 
zithers, autoharps, ukaleens, dol- 
ceolas, a zither with a miniature 
piano on it, a lap organ of Revolu- 
tionary War days, roller organs, 
bones, violins, mandolins, dulcimers, 
keyed bugles, early valve cornets, 
phonographs, accordions, concer- 
tinas, flutes, hurdy-gurdies, and many 
other types of instruments which as 
Mr. Allanson says, “made America 
musical.” 444 


FLETCHER 


(Continued from page 38) 


Invoking the keyboard’s concrete 
visual representation of pitch in de- 
fense of early piano lessons, by an 
educator who hesitates to sanction 
such a general rule for early starting 
on other instruments seems rather 
inconsistent, but the argument is 
somehow plausible. But it seems to 
me that this very plausible argu- 
ment represents the greatest pitfall 
in the thinking of piano teachers to- 
day, even as it has for a long time 
past. This leads us into assumptions 
and procedures that are responsible 
for a lot of the technical difficulties 
and problems that arise later with 
our junior students. Many of the 
problems that appear in teaching in 
the later grades are actually created 
by us in our teaching in the primary 
grades. 

The keyboard’s clear visual pat- 
tern of predetermined pitch is worth 
considering more closely to discover 
the ways in which it affects our 


piano teaching. It is this concrete 
pattern that makes it possible for 
us to get some good results at the 
piano with very young children. It 
also makes it easy to play the piano 
by ear. Whether this visual pattern 
is going to be a help or a hindrance 
to us in the development of mu- 
sicians will depend a good deal on 
our conception of how it is to fune. 
tion in the pupil’s learning. It will 
also depend on our conception of the 
part that we as teachers are to take 
in the pupil’s learning. 

The first thing to be considered is 
the fact that the keyboard’s visual 
representation of pitch makes it pos- 
sible to play the piano without being 
able to discriminate pitch at all. A 
person who is stone deaf can learn 
to play the piano. All one has to do 
is to relate the pitch indications in 
the notation to the pitch locations 
on the keyboard with due regard for 
time values, and out of the instru- 
ment will come something resem- 
bling the musical composition, A 
clever teacher can drill any willing 
person who has good coordinations 
and a good kinesthetic memory into 
producing a reasonable facsimile of 
a good performance. The result will 
have in general the rhythmic char- 
acteristics of the musical composi- 
tion, and it will have all the notes 
on the right pitch. As a consequence 
many people will not even know 
that the performer does not hear 
what he is playing, unless, as hap- 
pened in New York some years ago, 
you advertise the fact that the pianist 
is deaf. This is possible because of 
the nature of the piano—because of 
its concrete visual pattern of pitch 
relations. It is also possible because 
the player has one half of the talent 
necessary for playing the piano. He 
has a “mechanical brain.” 

A good mechanical brain is es 
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sential for a pianist. It is the ability 
to learn with one’s hands, to re- 
member with one’s hands, and par- 
ticularly to enjoy doing things with 
one’s hands. This mechanical brain 
isa wonderful gift. It is based on the 
reflex. If you react often enough in 
acertain way to an order or a signal, 
whether given by another individual 
or by a sign on a page, that reaction 
has a tendency to become automatic; 
to happen without any conscious 
thought. It becomes automatic by 
virtue of the same brain mechanism 
that teaches children to avoid fire, 
or that teaches cattle and pigs to 
avoid an electric fence. It is the 
mechanism which enables an_ efh- 
cient typist to copy a manuscript 
without being at all aware of the 
sense of the words and sentences she 
is copying. 

Yet we all know that the mechani- 
cal brain represents only one half of 
the talent necessary for making mu- 
sic come out of a piano. As piano 
teachers we are concerned with the 
development of two talents, one of 
which is this specific talent required 
for manipulating a piano keyboard; 
the other, the general talent for mu- 
sic needed by all musicians. 

Now this general talent for music 
is not just the same as a love of 
music, or a feeling for music, or the 
ability to react to music rhythmically 
and emotionally. If it is to be of any 
use in the active making of music, it 
must be more than these. It has to 
take the form of an ability to 
imagine music, and to imagine it 
rather vividly. It takes the form of a 
kind of inner singing. And this is 
what I am calling the “musical 
imagination.” It is not purely audi- 
tory imagery, but that is an impor- 
tant part of it. In its simplest form it 
consists of the ability to imagine a 
tune. In developed form it is the 
ability to imagine and remember two 
or more tunes simultaneously; to im- 
agine and remember and hear har- 
monies and textures and tone colors 
in the mind; and finally to hear them 
endowed with emotional meanings. 

If we are going to develop stu- 
dents who can make music come out 
of a piano, then the relation between 
these two talents, at all times in the 
development, is something that we 
Must consider very carefully. Will 
the kind of teaching we are doing 
lead the pupil to the point where 


(Continued on page 61) 
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A Mi. Gregor 


The original “Flying Pianist’ 


Quarter of a century experience in 
organizing “Musical Shrine” tours. 


Book now for “Festival of Britain,” Bayreuth, Salz- 
burg, Edinburgh, and festivals of all countries. 


Book Your Music Educator’s Regional Conference Now 
Commercial and Vacation Travel of All Types 


Cable Address: Helenair — MUrrayhill 8-5643 


Write to Helen A. McGregor - Air Travel Associates, Inc. 
270 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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2nd Bb Cornet Ist Eb Alto Eb Clarinet 
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4th Cornet Saxophone (Altos) 
Ist Bb Clarinet 3rd-4th Eb Horns 
2nd Bb Clarinet Saxophone (Altos) 
rd Bb Clarinet Bb Bass Saxophone Baritone T.C. 
Db Piccolo lst Trombone B.C. Baritone B.C. 
2nd Trombone B.C. 
3rd Trombone B.C 
Bb Bass Clarinet 
Price Per Part—40 cents Conductor’s Score—$1.00 
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March Chronicle 


March 1. 


. David’ i 
By M. Farmer * d's day, biggest 
Welsh holiday. What Welsh songs 
do you know besides “All Thr 
L the Night” and “Men of Har. 
19 17 18» lech’’? 
March 2. Kurt Weill was born, 1900, 
20 2h 2a | \e3 24 The composer of “Down in the 
Valley,” was one of our foremost: 
25 |26 27 28 30 composers for the stage. 
t March 3. Congress adopted “Star 
33 4 35 36 7 38 y; Spangled B a i 
L) pangled Banner” as national an- 
46 — them 20 years ago today. Sing your 
national anthem, even if it does 
5 46 41 48 | - go pretty high. 
March 7. Maurice Ravel’s birthday 
44 50 ) 52 anniversary. Dig out that “Bolero” 
record. 
54 [98 March 17. St. Patrick’s Day. Irish 
i cf songs and dances make wonderful 
60 program material. 
March 18. Rimsky-Korsakov was 
64. [65 [66 6] 64 ‘ : 
| i A born in 1844. His Russian Easter 
70 71 72 73 " overture would fit the season. 
March 21 Bach, Moussorgsky, and 
74 75 Te 17 78 Glazunov were all born on the 
first day of Spring. 
19 80 at 83 March 25. Easter Sunday. Most 
iV 
on i 7 choirs sing their best of all the 
86 87 88 8F year, 
% March 28. Paul Whiteman’s birth- 
day—first to bring jazz to the con- 
q 100. cert hall. 
| G March 31. Oklahoma! opened in 
New York to run 2,246 perform 
(Solution on page 53) ances. ? 
ACROSS voice 99. Slaves 42--Pervade 
1. German composer 53- 100. South American dance 43- 
6. Gasps stein -musieat: 46. Perches 
11. Opera-by-Massenet 56. Orfeo-ed...... DOWN 47. Stide 
16. Gitte haime Ghack opera 1. Famous operatic hunch- 50. Pronoun 
17. Harden 60. Hoarders back Yard- (abbr. 
+8. Unaccompanied 62. MansenteKname 2. Hesitant sound -54- Morning ~(abbr.) > 
le Diable,” opera Vegas; "Nevada 3. German  (abbr.) 55. Characteristic of 58 down 
by Meyerbeer 64. Percent (abbr.) 4. Enough (arch.) 57. Greek epic_poem 
oe: 67. Stiflened 5. Medieval fiddles 58. Heroine of Bizet opera 
24. 6g. About—(bat.-abbr 6. Father (Fr.) 59. Sweetheart of 58 down 
an. Bee 70. Girl’s name 7. Insect 61. Young codfish 
27. Kidsted 8. Greek letter 64. et Mélisande” 
28. Sty vote 73- Music form 9. ” 65. Purify 
29. ‘Electrically charged—par- created. by Wagner 10. Ocean 66. New Deal project 
31. North Central state Selves fine 69. Credit=(ebbr-) 
(abbr.) 13. Not 71. Poisonous snake 
33- Monetary unit of Bul- 14. A-person’s self 73- Suberaer 
82. Paid notice 21, Before “O-Sobe 
36. a is 89—Verdi-opera 2g. Note of the-scale 81..Very- soft —(mus.) 
38. -s+.77 Peace prize Seo, 26. Operate again 83. Exclamation of sorrow 
He Babble: 86. Printer’s symbols 28. Disconnected (Mus. 84. Site of Taj Mahal 
ye Valley 88. Reach over abbr.) 87. Species (abbr.) 
45. ‘Musical sound go. Farm implement 30. Bow 89.—Donkey 
46. Orchesteates-again gz. Jelly 34. Corruptly mercenary go. Plaintiff (abbr.) 
48. Africa “fabbr.) city famous 36. Seniors (abbr.) gi. Barbarian 
49°: la for its opera 37. Sets the course again 93. Pronoun of 
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he can make music come out of the 
piano, or are we actually leading 
him away from this end? 
Tt is an almost universal habit 
among us still to think of technique 
in terms of the mechanical brain 
alone; as something that can exist 
apart from a musical idea. We con- 
ceive it as something that is capable 
of being trained in isolation, uncon- 
nected with any musical idea, like a 
bag of tools that can be manufac- 
tured and brought in finished form 
to the job of producing music. Many 
of our time-honored teaching pro- 
cedures are based on this concep- 
tion of technique and are actually 
designed to suppress for a while the 
activity of musical imagination, in 
favor of purely mechanical training. 
One that fortunately is not very 
common any more (I hope) showed 
up recently in the confession of a 
student that she had read Forever 
Amber over a period of weeks dur- 
ing her scale practice. The choice 
of reading matter was her own, but 
the method of practice was one her 
teacher had recommended. It was 


JIncomparabl 


intended to isolate the operation of 
the mechanical brain completely 
from conscious thought, and_ in- 
cidentally from any musical inten- 
tion. 

The same can happen, however, 
if the student is looking not at For- 
ever Amber, but at a page of musi- 
cal notation. The whole operation 
can take place without any con- 
sciousness of it at all, musical or 
otherwise, for it can pass uninter- 
rupted through the mechanical brain 
alone, just as when the typist copies 
page after page of manuscript while 
thinking of something else. It can 
also go on even though there is 
not a book or a page of notation 
there. And, as any teacher can tell 
you, it frequently does. 

A well-trained child can push a 
mental button for the start, and go 
right on through his scales or arpeg- 
gios, or his book of Hanon, or his 
piece without having to push an- 
other button until the end. He does 
not need to pay any further atten- 
tion to the machinery, for the 
mechanical brain can take care of 


the whole operation. So the child 
is free to be thinking of the base- 
ball game, or the coming party, or 
the new dress, or the latest disap- 
pointment with a girl friend, while 
all-the time sounds will be coming 
out of the piano, and so far as Mama 
knows the required practice time is 
being fulfilled. And all this is pos- 
sible because the piano has what 
some people see as a great advan- 
tage—it has a concrete pattern by 
which pitch can be produced ac- 
curately without any effort at musi- 
cal conception in the imagination of 
the player. 

But do we not, as teachers, help 
make this possible because we allow 
ourselves to be taken in by this char- 
acteristic of the piano; because we 
are actually content to exploit it to 
get the appearance of results for our 
teaching; because we actually allow 
ourselves to believe that when we 
are getting results in the training 
of the mechanical brain we are also 
making progress with our pupils, 
even when that same mechanical 
process is standing in the way of 
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for information write 
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RUMBA 


His Original Piano Meth 


* MAMBO: RUMBA - BOLERO - 
SAMBA - GUARACHA - 


TIMELY AND INFORMATIVE ARTICLES ABOUT 


PIANO CHURCH 
VOCAL SCHOOL 
INSTRUMENTAL THEATRE 
ORGAN RADIO & TV 


Appear Regularly in MUSIC JOURNAL 
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any genuine musical development. Is 
it any wonder that when the 
mechanical brain reaches its limit— 
when the pupil finally comes up 
against a technical problem that will 
not solve itself but calls for intense 
musical concentration and a clear 
and vivid conception of the results 
to be attained—the pupil is incap- 
able of coping with the problem? 
How much time do we actually 
spend trying to keep the develop- 
ment of the two talents, the musical 
and the mechanical, in the kind of 
relationship that will allow the 
growth at all times of an integrated 
musicianship? To what extent do we 
hold before the pupil the knowl 
edge that music is something that is 
conceived in the imagination and 
brought forth from the instrument 
by the very vividness of that imagina- 
tion; and that technique is some- 
thing that results from that creative 
effort, a thing that is otherwise not 
only meaningless but inconceivable? 


Diversion 


Consider for a few moments the 
extent to which accepted teaching 
procedures are really a_ process of 
diverting a child’s atention from 
musical imagining. Children are 
usually brought to us in the first 
place because they have shown some 
evidence of musical imagination. 
They sing tunes and they pick them 
out on the piano. So parents decide 
that their children have talent and 
should have piano lessons. Nobody 
thinks of recommending singing les- 
sons just because a four- or five-year- 
old sings all the time, but let him 
start doing anything at a piano, and 
his parents start looking for a piano 
teacher. Let a three- or four-year- 
old pick out intervals, let him finger 
thirds on the keyboard, as so many 
children that age do and “. . . Good 
Heavens, that is what Mozart did; 
maybe we have a genius in our fam- 
ily too!” Let a child start playing by 
ear, and we think he is ready for a 
teacher. More than that, it is be 
lieved he ought to have a teacher. 
The child is doing all right by him- 
self; he has a musical image in his 
mind and he is working out on the 
keyboard the technique with which 
to produce it, entirely unconsciously, 
with his mind focused on the music, 
on the end where it should be 
focused. But then someone is sure to 
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say, “If he keeps this up, he will get 
bad habits. He should have good 
teaching so that his hand will be 
formed the right way at the start. 
Besides, if he learns to play by ear, 
he will never learn to read.” 

So he is brought to a teacher, full 
of interest and ready to learn to pro- 
duce more musical imaginings out 
of the piano. And in a majority of 
cases what happens? His attention is 
diverted. It is turned by the teacher 
to all sorts of things, none of which 
are musical imaginings. He is told 
how to hold his hand, or how to 
hold his arm, or what fingers he 
must use and how to wiggle them. 
There are lots of tunes he is familiar 
with that he wants to be able to 
make come out of the piano, but he 
is given a tune he never heard be- 
fore. To make sure he gets it right, 
teacher shows him how to play it on 
the piano, thereby relieving him of 
the creative effort that was helping 
his growth before. If he is lucky, 
he is allowed to accumulate a 
“repertory” of tunes this way for 
a while (by what is called the rote 
method, which is not the same as 
playing by ear but is a purely imi- 
tative procedure). But within a short 
time, maybe weeks, maybe a few 
months, he is presented with the 
problem of reading. 


Notation 


He is shown notation on a page, 
and how to relate this notation to 
the proper keys on the piano, which 
he must push down at the right time. 
The training of this process now 
takes over for a few years, during 
which time we try to squeeze the 
musical imagination around into 
the back door — he is to use his 
musical ear to check on the correct- 
ness of the mechanical operation 
afterwards. If this process comes out 
all right, we get the mechanical 
brain trained so that it will do a 
smooth job eventually without any 
interference from imagination. We 
have successfully managed to get the 
cart before the horse. 

During the development of the 
reading process, we carefully increase 
the difficulty of the music which 
will go through the pupil’s mechani- 
cal brain. As a consequence, by this 
ume the average pupil is producing 
through his mechanical process mu- 
sical patterns that are so far ahead 
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of the scope of his musical imagina- 
tion that there is little hope of the 
musical ability catching up with it. 
For in most cases, his habits of at- 
tention have been so completely and 
successfully diverted from his musi- 
cal imagination that the growth of 
musical imagination has ceased. The 
one and only hope we have by this 
time is to superimpose on the me- 


chanical accomplishment the super-— 


ficial characteristics of under- 
standing performance. This is done 
by training him to follow our in- 
structions as to how the performance 
should go, or training him to follow 
similar instructions given in the 
score by the editor. We reach the 
stage of the so-called “master les- 
son.” 

The kind of teaching I have been 
describing, and it represents some 
of the best of our accepted tradi- 
tion, can be successful only if the 
pupil is submissive. He will be sub- 
missive if there are certain satisfac- 
tions in the experience. Under the 
circumstances, these are almost in- 
evitably not musical satisfactions. 
Often there is the satisfaction of 
praise from the parent, or the. satis- 
faction to the ego of winning a con- 
test (which to some children is a 
powerful stimulus), or the similar 
satisfaction of public approval in 
recitals. But if any teacher will stop 
to consider honestly how many stu- 
dents start in lessons, and how few 
survive to the end of the junior 
period, she will realize that these 
stimuli are not sufficient; that they 
are, in fact, calculated to eliminate 
most pupils by the time they reach 
the age of self-indulgence and self- 
criticism. The fact remains that most 
pupils stop before they get through 
high school, if not earlier. 

These children were started in 
piano lessons because they wanted 
to make music, and one by one they 
fell by the wayside because they real- 
ized that they were not succeeding 
in making music. Not because mak- 
ing music was impossible for them, 
but because they were put at chores 
that were too difficult for them and 
conveyed no musical satisfaction. 


This is the first of two install- 
ments of Mr. Fletcher’s article. The 
second will appear in our April 
issue, 
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places teachers in every phase 
of Music Education. If you are 
looking for a position, or are 
desirous of a change, let us be 
of service to you. 


We are in touch with many 
schools and school systems 
throughout the country that 
need experienced and qualified 
teachers. 


May we serve you? 


Write or telephone 


Lutton Music Personnel Service 
HArrison 7-1279 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 
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THE professional literature 
of education is written large- 
ly by administrators and col- 
lege instructors — little of it 
by the people who stand be- 
fore classes of children day 
after day and make the wheels 
of teaching go ’round. Our 
story on the use of “commer- 
cial” TV shows as an aid in 
teaching classroom music is 
told on page 11 by FANN 
SADIK, who is a classroom teacher in the schools of 
Springfield, Mass. 


Springfield is represented also by RICHARD C. 
BERG, director vf music in the public schools. Mr. 
Berg is chairman of the Television Committee of the 
Music Educators National Conference. See page 9. 


“Ir you have a few minutes 
free I have some ideas that I 
would like to talk over with 
you.” We did have some 
minutes and it didn’t take 
many of them to make us 
feel that STANLEY FLET- 
CHER (p. 38) has some un- 
commonly sound ideas about 
teaching piano—not merely as 
concerns the usual mechani- 
cal consideration of ‘‘tech- 
nique” but rather its place in the human pattern. Mr. 
Fletcher is a member of the music faculty of Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


MIRIAM ALLEN de FORD is a free-lance writer 
who lives in San Francisco. Her article “Music Behind 
Bars” (p. 13) was one of the top award winners in a 
story contest sponsored by American Music Conference. 


SEVERAL months ago we 
studied the doctoral disserta- 
tation by ELIZABETH E. 
KAHO. It was an analysis of 
the music repertory employ- 
ed in college music courses. 
It got at some very im- 
portant considerations so we 
asked her to prepare an ar- 
ticle written in less technical 
style and manner (p. 25). We 
only wish that we could make 
it requuired reading for college music teachers. Miss 
Kaho teaches at Lebanon Valley College. 
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Tuere’s been a lot of argu. 
ment about some of HANS 
BUSCH’S recent staging at 
the Met. We’re for him and 
his ideas. His article on page 
31 is the first of a series of 
three which he has written 
for Music Journal. Mr. Busch 
has successfully staged operas 
in virtually every important 
house in Europe, North Amer- 
ica, and South America. He is 
the son of conductor Fritz Busch and is a member of 
the music faculty of Indiana University as well as a 
TV consultant at NBC. 


WE HAVE been wanting the story about Clifford 
Allanson (p. 28) for some months. But Mr. Allanson 
said he couldn’t write it. We picked up the phone and 
called HAROLD JANSEN of the IJthaca Journal. 
Simple, effective. 


BecAUsE her mother was 
Meta Moe, a Danish novelist, 
it was most natural for KATE 
MOE to head toward Den- 
mark for a year of music study 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

There have been many 
stories of life and study in 
Paris, Rome, Berlin, Vienna, 
etc., but relatively little has 
been in print about the music 
culture of Denmark and its 
distinctive capital, Copenhagen. We were interested 
in her story (p. 17) and believe you will be. She teaches 
at Southern Illinois University. 


Wuar is being done by Michigan State College 
(p. 27) shows that educational broadcasting need not 
be dull. The story of this project was written by MRS. 
DORIS A. PAUL, a free-lance writer living in East 
Lansing. 


THE EXPANSION of the pub- 
lished repertory of music for 
the band presents many very 
real problems to music pub- 
lishing firms. It is easy to 
theorize . . . with other peo- 
ple’s money. Discussions such 
as that presented here by 
ARTHUR A. HAUSER (p. 
21) are valuable to both pub- 
lishers and band directors. As 
printed here this article is 
based upon a talk which Mr. Hauser gave before the 
National College Bandmasters Association as president 
of Music Publishers Association of the United States. 
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| music DEALERS 


ALL PH 


Chicago 4 


Dear Friend: 
This is a "Thank You" Letter. 


You see, our fiscal year has just ended, and 
when we got sales totals we discovered we'd 
produced more sales than in any other year 
in our forty (40) years of endeavor. 


Our Production people said it was due to the 
high standard they maintained on service. 


The Sales Department insisted it was because 
they went out and brought in the business. 


But Christine, my secretary, who never misses 
a trick, told us we were all wrong. She said 
Simply that such a year and such growth — 
such fine business from such fine people — 
would not be possible without the confidence 
and good will of customers like yourself. You 
can't fool that girl. 


So, in behalf of the Gamble organization, 
Christine and I both thank you! 


We appreciate your business. We just thought 
you'd like to know. 


Sincerely, 
GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


Wayne 
Vice President 


wh/e 


PS: Watch for our bulletins on "What's New". 
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GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


The American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 


now in its 38th year of service to members and licensees, 


takes this opportunity to salute 


The Whisic aliona onference 


With this greeting ASCAP expresses, for more than 2,500 


creators of music within its membership and many thousands 


of affiliates throughout the world, sincere gratitude for the 


vast and continuous efforts for the advancement of music in 
general made by the great army of educators within the 


membership of the Conference. 


May we both continue to advance in a spirit of mutual 


understanding! 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS. AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


575 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 


Branch offices in 25 cities, coast to coast, for convenience of patrons. 
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